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WHERE DOES BRITAIN STAND? 


y the European arena this week comes renewed uproar. 
‘The armaments race has acquired fresh impetus, and has 
"@ivanced a stage nearer its goal. Within the last few 
Gays, Herr Hitler’s adhesion to the French plan for isola- 
tion of the Spanish conflict has been coupled with a new 
' @ecree which almost doubles the effectives of the German 
Ry. This move is avowedly directed against Russia, 
M simultaneously it is announced in Berlin that, as in 
ly, women and children are to be enrolled for ‘‘ national 
ence.’’ It is reported, with every sign of accuracy, that 
ike supplies for the Spanish rebels on the Portuguese 
Miers are being sent through Lisbon and the hinterland. 
plic opinion in France demands cessation of foreign 
pples to the Spanish rebels at the same time as it calls 
|Mcreased military dispositions in reply to the German 
ay Decree. After a State trial in Moscow, sixteen Com- 
nist leaders who shared the Left-wing views of Trotsky 
aod Stalin’s policy of co-operation with ‘‘ capi- 
= Fowers,’’ are officially exterminated. Signor Musso- 
| Geclares that the historic island of Elba is to become 
eediterranean Heligoland, fortified with heavy guns and 
‘Bases. Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Government in this 
miry, having commendably concluded a far-reaching 
ty of Amity with Egypt, have deemed the situation 
ie ish entrance to the Mediterranean important 
{to warrant a meeting of the Cabinet Committee on 
e first since Parliament adjourned before 
of the revolt in Spain—from which, however, 

‘rim ister has been absent. 
the European vortex, one movement can be clearly 
med. The Fascist Powers are advancing in the foreign 
and the two remaining democratic Great Powers of 
Britain and France—are so passive as to give 
wtession that they are in retreat. In France, a 
‘wovernment of the Popular Front, and in this 
a ‘‘ National ’’ Government—have alike 
»t0 wash their hands of a friendly government in 
‘Country whose territories and foreign policy might, 
#s of rebels grateful to the twin Fascist dictator- 
be, render British Imperial communications 


and French security a matter of Fascist benevolence. And 
this situation comes hard on the heels of an agreement 
between the two European Fascist dictators over the future 
of Austria, the Central European bastion for whose integ- 
rity it was recently thought that the Italian dictator would 
oppose his German confrére. 

at is afoot in Europe? What miracle have Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini wrought to secure their present 
initiative in European affairs? And what paralysis is it 
that has overtaken the great democracies of Britain and 
France? It is credibly reported that when, last autumn, 
it seemed that Britain’s stout championship of the League 
Covenant might have forced the Duce to abandon his 
aggression in Ethiopia, a deputation of Italian admirals 
waited upon the dictator. Their submission was: ‘“‘ If it 
is your policy to proceed with an action which will precipi- 
tate war with Britain, you may be right; and, anyway, we 
will follow you. But we think we ought to tell you, before 
you irrevocably commit yourself, that if it comes to that, 
Italy will find herself without a fleet in 48 hours. We shall 
simply be blown out of the water.’’ The Fascist dictator 
is reported to have replied: ‘‘ Thank you, my children. 
And now go back to your ships and make your minds 
easy. I can positively assure you that the British are never 
going to fight, whatever I choose to do. These British are 
so Cluttered up with their great possessions, so terrified that 
something will crack if they make the slightest move, that 
they have completely immobilised themselves. We can 
count them out.”’ 

Signor Mussolini was right. The secret which he knew then 
is now shared by Herr Hitler. At present, these two 
dictators, with all the civil and military forces of their 
totalitarian States behind them, are making the running in 
Europe. The icy which has given them i 
‘ De Vaudace; de 
The di 


seize with impunity on each fresh occasion 
city. It is not their fault if their bluffs have 
called. They were not mere foolhardy gamblers. 
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have shown more than a spark of genuine courage in 
putting their policies and their decisions to the test. It is 
this desperate courage in them, and its absence in the 
leaders of the democratic countries, which account for the 
ascendancy of Fascism in the European arena and the 
decline of democracy. 

What, then, has happened to that John-Bullish quality 
of determination which has so often in our own history 
issued forth in dogged courage—and sometimes in sheer 
wilfulness, unlovely egotism, or even brutality? To-day 
we are compelled to witness the display of a spirit which 
accords strangely with British history and traditions. Last 
century, the world was pacifically conquered by British 
trade and British institutions. This country drew the 
civilised world along its own path; and most countries 
came to believe that our path was the right one for econo- 
mic and cultural development. Then, we believed it our- 
selves, with courage and determination. To-day, Britain 
retreats from world markets; and her ideas and institutions 
are steadily yielding ground to political systems in which 
lier cherished conception of individual liberty has no part. 

Do we still believe in our message? Or are we like the 
Chinese mandarins were a century ago before their Empire 
foundered? Is the formula underlying our present foreign 
policy to be: ‘‘ No action, and certainly no risks, until 
British territory is touched.’’ That is the kind of formula 
by which great political inheritances are lost. Why, if it 
be so, should any Power touch British territory at Aden 
or Gibraltar, when the Red Sea straits can be commanded 
from Ethiopia, or the strait of Gibraltar from concessions in 
so-called ‘‘ Spanish Morocco ’’? 

The sands are running out, but there is still time for real 
and effective leadership in this country. We believe that 
the people will follow where real leaders inspire and direct 
them. But for that it is necessary to speak firmly and 
with confidence. In the present situation of Europe—a 
situation as gravely decisive as that of 1914—what Europe 
and Britain alike lack is a clear lead from the British Gov- 
ernment. For the second time in a generation the lamps, 
one by one, are being extinguished. The European Powers 
have only one policy in common: to arm as heavily and as 
fast as they can. And that is not policy, but panic. It 
will hasten, and not prevent, the end which armaments 
serve. In our opinion, the situation in Europe is now 
grave enough to warrant consultations between representa- 
tives of all Parties in Great Britain. It is the future which 
matters to this country. 





DEATH ON THE ROADS 


SLOWLY the British public is awakening to the appalling 
dimensions of the daily toll of the roads. If 17 people were 
to be killed in a railway accident or a flying crash, there 
would be headlines in the newspapers and an official in- 
quiry into causes and means of prevention. But more than 
17 persons are killed, on the average, on the roads of Great 
Britain every day of the year. The present Minister of 
Transport has done a great deal in creating headlines for 
this daily accident roll. And the annual “‘ Report on Fatal 
Accidents,’’ which has just appeared, serves the purpose 
of an official inquiry, for it lists, in greater detail than ever 
before, the nature and causes of the formidable total of 
accidents. 

It is as well, perhaps, to express a caution about the possi- 
bility of treating a subject such as fatal road accidents in a 
statistical manner. However numerous the subdivisions of 
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of 6,289 was the absence of a red light or reflector 
pedal cycle deemed to be the “‘ sole be andi " cause of th 
accident. 

These cautions should be borne in mind. But the statics 
nevertheless contain a variety of most interesting and jn. 
structive lessons. One of the most interesting is contained 
in the very first table in the report, which lists the’ total 
number of fatal accidents in each of the last six 
spite of the very rapid increase in the volume of traffic 
there were fewer fatal accidents in 1935 than in any other 
of the six years. We may not be winning the battle but 
we are at least holding the enemy at bay. 

Two other preliminary points are almost platitudinoys 
Only 9.7 per cent. of all accidents were unconnected with 
mechanically-propelled vehicles. And 89.1 per cent. of al] 
accidents were caused by the collision of a moving vehicle 
with another vehicle, a pedestrian or an animal. The great 
majority of accidents, in other words, are connected with 
(not necessarily caused by) motor vehicles colliding with 
something. Subdividing further, much the largest ca’ 
(47.2 per cent. of all accidents) consists of collisions between 
vehicles and pedestrians. The second largest consists of 
‘* side-on or lateral ’’ collisions between two vehicles. No 
other category is large enough to be worthy of extended 
discussion. 

The next question to ask obviously is ‘‘ In what condi- 
tions does a vehicle collide with another vehicle or with a 
pedestrian, and who is to blame? ’’ This question the 
Report endeavours to answer with a bewildering wealth of 
detail. So far as the time of day is concerned, it shows that 
the worst hour on week days is between 5 and 6 p.m., but 
on Saturdays, Sundays and Bank Holidays it is between 
10 and 11 p.m. There are secondary peaks between 7 and 
g a.m. and between 12 noon and I p.m. As for days, Satur- 
day is the worst, with an average of 25 deaths, and Sunday 
the best, with an average of 13.9. Bank Holidays, with 20 
deaths, come midway between Saturday and Sunday. Acci- 
dents are less frequent in summer than in winter. This fact, 
together with the peak between 10 and 11 p.m., suggests that 
accidents are much more likely after dark. This conclu- 
sion is not disturbed by the fact that 58 per cent. of acci- 
dents occur in daylight, for there are several more daylight 
hours than dark hours of heavy traffic. 

Several interesting facts emerge from the analysis of 
persons killed. Pedestrians are almost half the total, the 
next largest categories being pedal cyclists and motor 
cyclists. These three, together with pillion riders, make 
up no less than 88 per cent. of all persons killed. The 
drivers of, and passengers in, motor cars account for only 
10.5 per cent. of all deaths. Moreover, while the propor- 
tion of pedestrians to the total is falling, that of pedal 
cyclists is increasing. This is confirmed by an 
of the types of vehicles involved in accidents, which shows 
pedal cycles as the only type registering a substantial 
increase in its proportion to the total. 

Another possible line of inquiry relates to the personal 
condition of the persons involved in accidents. Among the 
drivers of vehicles (including pedal cyclists), some are 
listed as having been ill, fatigued, drunk or 
asleep, deaf, semi-blind or maimed, but over 98} per cent. 
of them were suffering from no known physical defect 
and apparently in a normal condition. Among pedestrians, 
however, distinctions can be drawn. Some 75 per cent. of 
them were under 18 or over 60. Relatively to population, 
the incidence of accidents is more than two and a half times 
as great among children, and eight times as great among 
elderly persons, as among those between 18 and 60. Among 
children, the worst age group is between 5 and 7, and in 
all age groups except those between 18 and 20 the number 
of deaths among males exceeds that among females. = 
pedal cyclists killed, 28.5 per cent. were under the age of 


a *‘ sole or main cause.’’ This is, of course, a 
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coming next. Cyclists commit suicide most frequently by 
“ emerging or turning from one road into another road 
without due care ’’ and by “‘ losing control.’’ Pedestrians 
are killed most frequently by carelessly crossing the road 
or by walking out from behind a stationary vehicle. 
Another interesting series of figures shows that 72.9 per 
cent. of all drivers and 83.4 per cent. of all motor cyclists 
killed lose their lives in accidents for which drivers of 
motor vehicles are “* solely or mainly ’* responsible. Simi- 
larly, 71-9 per cent. of pedal cyclists and 82.9 per cent. 
of pedestrians have only themselves to blame. These 
figures would appear to lead to the slightly consoling con- 
clusion that it is the person responsible for. the accident 
who, in most cases, pays the penalty. ‘‘ It must, however, 
be remembered,’’ the Report drily observes, ‘‘ that in the 

t majority of these cases the evidence of the party on 
whom responsibility is laid was not obtainable.’’ De 
mortuis nil nisi culpa! 

Does any firm conclusion emerge from this bewildering 
mass of facts? It may be suggested that one lesson may 
clearly be learned—namely, that the great majority of 
accidents arise out of the meeting of different kinds of 
traffic. Motorists, broadly speaking, do not slay motorists, 
nor cyclists cyclists. So long as the pedestrian stays on 
the footpath he risks neither his own life nor that of any 
passing driver. It is when cars get mixed up with cycles, 
or when pedestrians cross the carriageway, that accidents 
occur. The same fact is shown by the variation of acci- 
dents from day to day or from hour to hour. Sunday is 
the least fatal day. Saturday, and the hour between 5 
and 6 p.m. on week-days, are dangerous because private 
and commercial traffic are then intermingled. 

If this conclusion is correct, the remedy lies in the segre- 
gation of different varieties of traffic. If pedestrians and 
pedal cyclists could be kept apart from motor traffic, more 
than two-thirds of all the fatal accidents would be avoided. 
Complete segregation, however, is an impossible ideal. 
Even if every road had a footpath, pedestrians must some- 
times be allowed to cross the carriageway, and there is no 
room for separate cycle tracks on every road and street. 
But segregation to the greatest possible extent seems to 
offer a much greater prospect of reducing the number of 
deaths than any regulation of speed (excessive speed was 
the ‘‘ sole or main cause ’’ of only 527 accidents out of 
6,289) or even reconstruction of roads. 

Pedestrians have no marked preference for walking in 
the road. But pedal cyclists exhibit a very peculiar re- 
sentment at any attempts to provide separate tracks for 
them. Attempted suicide being a punishable offence under 
the laws of England, there seems to be no reason for 
humouring, and every reason for opposing, this strange 
whim. As a correspondent to The Times recently expressed 
it, “a grievance is better than a grave.” We hope that 
the Minister of Transport will pay to grievances no more 

the minimum attention which any politician must 
accord, but will press on with all possible speed with his 
policy of building modern roads with separate tracks for 
different classes of vehicles. 





TELEVISION 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


Tae first organised television programme in Great Britain 
Was transmitted last Wednesday from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s station at Alexandra Palace in North 
» and received by an expectant and somewhat 
generously enthusiastic audience at the Radio Exhibition 
Some few miles away at Olympia in West London. What 
are the technical features the financial prospects of 
this new form of public entertainment which, after much 
thus al work and a full-dress official inquiry, has 
Made its public début? 
Toa generation accustomed to the marvels of electrical 
the development of television has often 
to be unduly retarded. But the technician, with 
a reaet , has always insisted on the inherent 
difficulties of the subject, and warned us that progress 
Basic problems arise in connection with 
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the transmission and reception of the mosaic of changing 
detail which makes up an acceptable representation of a 
moving picture. Pictorial representation may be regarded 
as essentially granular in structure; and, in order to 
transmit images by wire or by radio, separate signals 
indicating the relative brilliance of each elementary area 
must be conveyed to the receiving point, at which, by an 
electrical translation, a corresponding brilliancy is given 
to the correlated spot on the observation screen. 

But the mere complexity of the signals does not consti- 
tute the whole of the difficulty of television. In addition 
the component signals must be transmitted in an ordered 
sequence. At the transmitting station the “‘ electric 
eye ’’ runs over the object to be televised in a way closely 
resembling the action of the human eye in reading a column 
of print, left to right, and line by line. At the receiving 
end, the illuminating spot must travel over the observa- 
tional screen in an exactly synchronous manner. More- 
over, since in television the pictures are moving, the 
whole image must be reproduced many times per second in 
order that the observer, by persistence of vision, experi- 
ences the illusion of continuous motion although he is really 
witnessing a rapid succession of snap-photographs. 

Much of the controversy which has round the 
subject of television has been concerned with the question 
of definition and flicker in the received images. tech- 
nical problems are obviously much reduced if the numiber 
of picture-elements in the image is small and only a rela- 
tively few photographs are transmitted in a second. As far 
back as the autumn of r929 the B.B.C. gave the Baird 
Company facilities for the experimental transmission of 
low-definition pictures (2,100 picture-points repeated 12} 
times per second). But the public response to this feature 
was well-nigh negligible; for the received pictures had no 
value as entertainment. The result was that the Selsdon 
Television Committee, the recommendations of which were 
accepted early last year by the Postmaster-General, gave 
no encouragement to the continuation of such a service, 
and it was ultimately dropped. 

It was the considered opinion of the Committee that, for 
a satisfactory picture, there should be details of the order 
of 6,000 picture-points with a minimum picture eeey 
of 25 per second. It was further pointed out that, for the 
reception of such high-definition pictures, the cathode-ray 
tube was usually employed, in which the pictorial delinea- 
tion at the receiver was brought about by the rapid transit 
of a pencil of electrons over a fluorescent screen. For the 
transmission of such complicated signals it was realised 
that the ultra-short waves constituted the only available 


whole coun The two systems of television 

by Baird T: , Ltd., and by Marconi-E.M.I. Tele- 
Com Orel. tot mamdehaee daatmmedcaae 

being advanced to warrant their incorporation 

in a London station, to operate alternately under the 
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B.B.C. as a public service. The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee ultimately chose Alexandra Palace as the site for 
this station, and the visitor to Olympia this week has been 
able to see for himself the results of the first series of trans- 
missions from this station. 

It is quite clear from the latter part of the Report of the 
Selsdon Committee that its members envisaged that tele- 
vision would be likely ultimately to develop into an art with 
which would be associated an industry comparable with 
that which at present caters for the ordinary listener. It 
was, for example, suggested that there might possibly be a 
television patent pool, comparable with that already in 
existence in connection with the grouping of radio manu- 
facturers. But so far no general move in this direction has 
been made. Instead there appears to be very keen rivalry 
between the two companies, Baird and Marconi-E.M.I., 
who were chosen for representation in the initial service. 
Not until an extended trial has been made in the matter of 
reception in different parts of London will it be possible to 
say which of the two systems gives the better results. At 
the moment there appears little to choose between them. 
The Baird system of ‘‘ spot-light ’’ scanning provides a 
most acceptable representation of a ‘‘ close-up,’’ but for 
outside ‘‘ shots ’’ the use of an intermediate film, causing 
a delay of 30 seconds before the picture signal is radiated, 
is used. The Marconi-E.M.I. system has, as its central 
feature, the use of the Emitron camera, which lends itself 
admirably to extended indoor and outdoor scenes. The 
pictures sent out by the two systems differ in respect of 
numbers of lines and picture-frequency, the Marconi-E.M.I. 
picture being claimed to be completely free from flicker. 

Leaving the more technical aspects, we may note that, 
while the B.B.C. has purchased the London station equip- 
ment from the two companies concerned, and will doubt- 
less purchase more from them (and possibly others) for the 
provincial stations, the bulk of the future profits in tele- 
vision may be expected to accrue in other ways. But it is 
difficult to see considerable scope for immediate large-scale 
turnover. The sets on view and on sale at Olympia cost 
about {100, so that it is clear that sales will be limited. 
‘* Servicing ’’ is likely to be expensive with such relatively 
complicated apparatus. 

At the first announcement of the Television Committee’s 
proposals for the inauguration of a television service the 
sales of ordinary receivers dropped sharply. This was due 
to a misconception on the part of the public about the 
nature of the situation. It was not for some time that 
people realised that the B.B.C. sound and vision services 
would be conducted in parallel, and that to obtain both two 
types of equipment would be necessary. Recognition of 
that fact, however, has now become more general. 

One further aspect of the television situation calls for 
notice, namely the possibility of large-screen demonstra- 
tions suitable for use in cinemas. The time may not be far 
distant when each cinema will include in its news reel the 
instantaneous presentation of certain special events while 
they are happening some distance away. In this connec- 
tion the two companies mentioned above may find a 
serious competitor in Scophony, Ltd., who, developing 
optico-mechanical methods, have paid special attention to 
large-scale projection. The Scophony system has been 
reported on favourably by two well-known scientists. But 
here again the very problematical nature of the immediate 
future of television prompts caution. It is clear, in short, 
that though the ultimate possibilities of the development 
of television are impressive, it is most difficult, at the 
moment, to make any confident estimate of its financial 
prospects. 





STATE CONTROL IN FRANCE 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 
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have been designed to extend very widely the Stip Of the 
State on French industry, and at the same time to Place 
upon the State and industry joint responsibility for the 
well-being of broad sections of the community, 

This intervention by the State in important industries 
however, is by no means an innovation in post-war French 
economic policy. It was largely owing to M. Poincaré 
initiative that the State assumed for itself a certain 
over such important branches of French industry ag the 
potash, fertiliser and petroleum industries, in which it 
directly controls a large proportion of the total output 
But M. Poincaré’s reasons for State intervention in industry 
differed fundamentally from those of the Popular Front 
regime. He and his successors were dominated pri 
by military considerations, particularly by the desire to 
assure to France adequate supplies of vital raw materials 
—potash, nitrates and petroleum—through State control 
of those industries. This period of “‘ active ”’ participation 
was followed, during the depression, by a more ‘“‘ passive ” 
one, mainly associated with the name of M. Tardiey. 
During that period credits were placed at the disposal of 
the depressed industries from an apparently inexhaustible 
reservoir of Budget deficits, in order to prevent the collapse 
of certain big industrial concerns. By the middle of 1932 
the State had lent more than 3,000 million francs to certain 
banks, shipping companies and to film concerns. To safe- 
guard its interests, the State had gradually to take part in 
the running of these great concerns, but its participation 
was, nevertheless, involuntary. Its aim was to hand back 
control to private enterprise as soon as possible. 

The economic legislation of the Popular Front Goverm- 
ment, by contrast, is based on the contention that the State 
is in a better position than private individuals to run indus- 
trial concerns of nation-wide extent and to safeguard the 
interests of the majority of the community. For the 
leaders of the French Government the new economic laws 
are not emergency measures but the beginnings of a com- 
plete reform of the country’s economic organisation. It is 
for this reason that the Senate, the guardian of the 
country’s Conservative traditions, has been much more 
strenuously opposed to the Government’s purely economic 
measures than to its equally ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ social 
measures. 

The first and easiest step in the extension of the policy 
of State intervention was the nationalisation of the arma- 
ments industry, which could be justified on military as well 
as moral grounds. It could not, however, be immediately 
realised, because of the tightness of the Treasury’s financial 
situation. The State could only expropriate armaments 
manufacturers by fair compensation; and considerable 
sums, estimated from 1,000 to 1,500 million francs, would 
be required to nationalise the industry. The Government, 
therefore, needs time to carry out this part of its plan. 
Closely connected with Government control of the arma- 
ments industry was the compulsory cartelisation of the 
aircraft industry, which M. Pierre Cot, the Air Minister, 
had already introduced during his former period of office. 

The proposal to assume State control over coal-mining 1s 
doubtless partly due to depression in that industry. Some 
65 per cent. of its costs of production are labour costs, and 
it has been particularly hard hit by their steep rise as 4 
result of the recent social legislation. The main objective 
of the Government is to keep the price of coal low; for coal 
is both an important raw material of industry and an m- 
dispensable item in:the budget of the mass of the people. 
Compulsory amalgamation of coal-mining companies has 
now been enacted, and the State has a determining voice In 
the fixing of prices. This assumption of power has already 
exercised a practical effect. As a result of the increase of 
labour costs following the new social legislation, the coal 
companies demanded a rise of 20 francs per ton in ee 
but the Government only sanctioned an increase of 9 
In compensation for the consequent contraction of pro 
on coal output, the Government agreed to a considerable 
reduction in import quotas; and the new Coal Mines Bill 
envisages State subsidies to the central coal-selling organ! 
sation. In the new Bill the State attempts to equalise the 
rate of profit in the different mines; thus, in future, it will 
have increasingly to intervene in the financial affairs of the 


companies. 
The present extent of State intervention in the national 
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economy of France is most clearly visible in the reorganisa- 
tion of agriculture through the creation of the new t 
_ This organisation, with the co-operation of the 
cultural co-operative societies, will buy up the greater 
part of the country’s production of wheat and gradually 
: of it. It will control imports and exports. A 
yniform price throughout the country is to be fixed by the 
governing body at the beginning of the selling season. 
This system is being financed by advances from the Bank 
of France, which this year will amount to 3,500 to 4,000 
million francs. The Senate’s bitter criticism of the Bill—which 
went seven times to and fro between Chamber and Senate 
_was mainly directed against two features: the abolition 
of private trading in wheat and the method of fixing prices. 
According to the original draft of the Bill, the governing 
body of the Board (half of whom were producers and half 
representatives of consumers, millers, etc.) was to fix prices 
only by unanimous vote. Failing a unanimous decision, 
prices were to be determined by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. In most cases, application of this rule would in 
practice have led to State determination of prices. The 
Senate has succeeded in curtailing the power of the State 
by the introduction of a clause in the Bill which permits of 
majority decisions. The Senate has also reintroduced 
private trading in wheat for the marketing of the harvest. 
M. Monnet, Minister for Agriculture, has announced that 
if this experiment succeeds similar organisations will be 
applied to other agricultural products. The State has 
already taken control of the production of wine in the 
recently promulgated Wine Act. 


When the Chamber meets after the recess it will find 
waiting for it a number of Bills envisaging further extension 
of State control in industry. A Member’s Bill, introduced 
by M. Candace and approved by the Government, demands 
the establishment of a central authority for the entire 
French mercantile marine. The French film industry is 
also, according to plans put forward by the National 
Economic Council, to be reorganised by compulsory cartel- 
isation. Reform of the Banque de France has already been 
carried through; but, judging by the new Governor’s 
address at the first meeting of the new General Council 
last week, M. Labeyrie is still likely to act as a brake 
on the Government’s credit policy. Other forces are at 
work, however, to turn reform of the Banque into reform 
of French credit policy as a whole. These plans are mostly 
being advanced by young Socialist intellectuals, who have 
grouped themselves round the leader of the factory workers 
(Confédération Générale du Travail), M. Léon Jouhaux. 
The latter is not only a member of the Bank’s Regency 
Council, but also of the Committee of Four which, with the 
Governor, is to determine matters of day-to-day credit and 
currency policy. This group views the seizure of the 
Banque de France by the Popular Front as the starting- 
point in the systematic reform of the French economic 
system. Nationalisation of the whole banking system will 
follow the State’s reform of the Banque, and this in turn 
will involve central control of French economic policy by 
the new State-directed institution. 


Any attempt to put these Socialist theories into practice 
would quickly bring their protagonists into conflict with the 
more Conservative elements, particularly the Radicals, in 
the Popular Front. They differ, however, from those of 
the Socialist leaders now in power on points of method 
tather than of ultimate aim. What is common to both is 
the desire to mould the French economic and social system, 

a bloodless and evolutionary process, into a new form in 

private initiative and profit are to give place to an 
*conomy centrally planned in the interests of the com- 
munity. So far, o y the first legislative stages have been 
he > and already significant economic repercussions 
ve appeared by way of a sharp rise in the level of costs 
an accentuation of the over-valuation of the franc. 
Social renee autumn will the decisive question: 
Fim. orm, with devaluation, or exchange controls? 
urther deflation is unthinkable. A regime of panies 
Controls in France might hinder rather than promote the 
at Front’s aims. Whether M. Blum and his asso 
. able, politically, to accompli whole 
Felons ;0f,centralised economic organisation and social 
crucial, is the question which every day becomes more 
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THE RETURN OF THE VANDALS 


For 2,500 years now, Spain has been an arena in which 
influences and forces from Europe and North Africa have 
alternately swept over the country—now from this direc- 
tion, now from that. And all the time, since ini 
and Sidonian merchant-navigators slipped across from 
Africa to colonise the fertile Spanish coastlands on the 
Mediterranean, the people of the Spanish interior have been 
engaged in more or less active resistance to these various 
intruders. 

_ Their incursions, however, have had a more than local 
influence on the course of history; for the intruders, like the 
Carthaginians who founded Cartagena (Carthago Nova), 
have often used their Spanish strongholds as the base for 
further and often far-reaching military enterprises—as 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal did when they marched from 
Spain across into Italy in order to prevent Rome from 
assuming the hegemony of the Mediterranean. The Euro- 
pean power, after years of war, ultimately annihilated the 
North African power, and Rome assumed her sway for a 
period of 700 years over the Iberian peninsula, though 
she, like all other conquerors of Spain, found the greatest 
difficulty in reducing the country to the well-ordered level 
of centralised administration which Gaul had accepted. 

At a later date a great movement started from a different 
quarter. In the year 406 a.D., when Italy and the Western 
Roman Empire itself was hard pressed by Alaric and his 
Visigoths, the provincial legions were recalled from Gaul, 
Britain and Spain for the defence of Rome. As soon as 
the legions quitted the Rhine frontier, a wave of German 
tribes, themselves urged from the rear by Huns from the 
Asiatic steppes, poured over the river into Gaul. Among 
them came the Alans and the Vandals. The latter were an 
East German tribe which had already split into two sections 
—Asdings and Silings. The Vandal hosts, pillaging 
churches and villae as they went, blazed a trail of 
devastation across Gaul—uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo, 
says the ecclesiastical chronicler—and they repeated their 
dreadful progress (which has given their name its present 
evil meaning) in Spain. Rome asked the Visigoths to 
attack the ‘‘ barbarians’’ in Spain; the Siling Vandals were 
annihilated; and Rome then withdrew the Visigoths and 
settled them in Southern France. The Alans and Asding 
Vandals in Spain closed their ranks; but they were de- 
feated by the Sueves whom Rome had next incited against 
them, and retired to the south. There they rallied and 
captured the ports of Seville and Cartagena, thus beginning 
the assumption of sea-power which was to blockade Rome 
and all Italy. Under the brilliant Vandal King Gaiseric, 
they crossed the Straits in 429 and became Roman federates 
in the luxurious North African province and granary of 
Rome. In 433 they captured Carthage; and in 442 the 
almost effete Roman power was forced to recognise Gaiseric 
as independent king of North Africa—a recognition not 


even then accorded to the Visigothic and Burgundian - 


‘* kings ’’ who had seized most of Gaul and Spain. In this 
way the Vandals cut off maritime communications between 
Rome, the Eastern Empire at Constantinople, Spain, and 
Egypt. By so doing, they were the first enemies of Rome 
since the age of Hannibal to challenge successfully that 
precious possession of Rome: command of the great 
Mediterranean highway. 

Three centuries later the Arabs, recruiting Moors en 
route, swept from Egypt and the East over North Africa 
and into Spain; and the Vandals, always a small tribe, who 
had been reduced by wars, and had mingled their blood with 
Romans in North Africa, mingled it again with the soldiers 
of the Prophet when they embraced Islam rather than 


Meanwhile, between the collapse of the Western Empire 
in the first half of the fifth century and the invasion of 
Spain by the Saracens in the year 711, ees into the 


hands of the Visigoths. G the first traces of 
ae by the need of local jurisdictions 
—caused the a ao to style themselves 
‘‘ kings,” the equival of and 
Carolingian barons. This early Spanish feudal separatism 
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to change the course of history by bringing the whole of 
Europe under the banner of Islam. But the tide was turned 
back at Poitiers in the year 732, where Charlemagne’s 
famous grandfather, Charles Martel, the great major domo 
of the last puny Merovingian monarchs—‘‘ the hammer of 
the Turks ’’—routed them in one of the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world. ; 

Thereafter, Spain fell under the sway of the Caliph of 
Damascus; Moorish art, mathematics and science progressed 
much more rapidly than their stagnant Christian counter- 
parts, under the dead hand of the Church; and for five 
centuries, only the little kingdoms of Leon and Aragon, 
immediately south of the Pyrenees, maintained the 
Christian and secular forces which, when Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile united Christian Spain once 
more, were strong enough to drive the Moors right down to 
the south as far as Granada, where their architectural 
chef d’ceuvre, the Alhambra, escaped assault. 

All this time the Mediterranean remained the highway of 
that medixval trade which, proceeding across the Asiatic 
land routes from China and Persia to the Syrian and Pales- 
tinian coast, was then shipped by the merchant-citizens of 
the Italian city-states—Genoa, Venice, Lucca, Pisa—to the 
Mediterranean ends of the West European highways. The 
Saracens had prevented Charlemagne from uniting his 
resuscitated West Roman Empire with that of the Empress 
Irene at Constantinople, and from joining Spain to it; for 
they controlled the Western Mediterranean from the Straits 
as far as Malta. (Beyond this they did not assume the 
offensive, for their kith and kin in the Levant found trade 
with Christians profitable!) But when, in the fifteenth 
century, Portuguese and Spanish navigators discovered 
direct sea routes to the New World, and to Africa, India 
and the Far East,. Portugal and Spain became Great 
Powers. From that time onward the Straits dwindled in 
importance until a French engineer linked the Red Sea to 
the waters of the Mediterranean. 

The long decline of Spain as a Great Power was always 
accompanied by outbursts of fissiparous violence, the fruit 
of a despotism which after the Great War and still to-day 
seeks to repress legitimate local aspirations for autonomy 
by force of arms. 

In an attempt to wrest the Portuguese harbours from 
Britain, Napoleon compelled Spain to make war on 
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Portugal and tricked the old Spanish King Carlos inp 
resigning his throne in favour of Napoleon. A = inky 
Power was thrusting its hand into Spain ; but the 
English, under Wellington, organised Portuguese Tesistance 
and eventually rolled the French armies back 1 to defeat out. 
side the walls of Toulouse. The Spanish people were 
enthusiastically on the side of Wellington, who appeared to 
them as a deliverer not only from foreign oppression but 
also from the domestic exploitation by short-sj 
despots. Unhappily, in 1823, Canning, Foreign Minister 
of England, ‘‘ called the New World in to redress the 
balance of the Old’’; he recognised the rebel Spanj 
colonies as independent States for the good of British 
traders; but he was not prepared to withstand the 

French Bourbon king’s desire to march into Spain and 
abolish the popular constitution which an enraged 

lace had extorted from a Bourbon monarch. The French 
under their restored Bourbon king, declared war on Spain in 
1823, with the approval of the other members of the “‘ trade 
union of despots ’’: Czar Alexander and Metternich. The 
constitution was abolished. But the Bourbons and the 
Napoleons vanished from the stage in France, and the 
Third Republic found itself drawn ever closer towards a 
solidarity with Britain (who virtually commanded Po 

and with the democratic forces of Spain. It seemed as if 
Western Europe, from North Africa and the Straits to Ire- 
land and as far east as the Rhine, would prove a compact 
repository of democratic institutions and of Western indivi- 
dualistic culture. 

That aspiration has been well-nigh shattered within the 
last few weeks. Separatism and popular resentment agai 
centralised power—not unnaturally identified with the rule 
of forcible tyranny—are to-day the mainsprings of a bitter, 
unyielding popular resistance to a military rebellion which 
seeks—as sought the Romans, Bourbons, Alfonso and 
Primo de Rivera—to establish absolute power in the cen- 
tralised administration of Spain. As in times past, so now, 
the approaches to the Mediterranean and the control of its 
trade routes are once again em jew in Spain. And as then, 
so now, the power that rules in Spain may play a major 
part in European politics. Once again, in the cause of 
despotism, Vandals have returned from North Africa to 
Spain. Good Europeans may well hope they will not 
retrace their steps any farther. 





NOTES OF 


The Week in Spain.—Three features have marked the 
course of the conflict in Spain since last we wrote. First, 
despite Signor Mussolini’s surprisingly sudden acceptance 
of M. Blum’s “ neutrality plan ’’ at the end of last week, 
no ratifications have yet taken place; and this week warlike 
supplies for the rebels at Badajoz—including tanks, guns, 
and aeroplanes in parts—have been dispatched in German 
and Italian vessels to Lisbon and thence forwarded through 
Portuguese territory. (It was reported that the British 
Foreign Office on Wednesday instructed Sir Charles Wing- 
‘ field, Ambassador at Lisbon, forthwith to urge upon the 
Portuguese Government the necessity of making Portuguese 
‘‘ agreement in principle *’ to M. Blum’s neutrality plan 
immediately effective.) An Anglo-French ‘‘ whip ’’ has 
been sent to all the Powers who have agreed to participate, 
urging immediate realisation of neutrality and the establish- 


Caproni bombing ; and battle still rages as 
we go to press. The have invested 

in the South and surrounded in the North; while 
General Franco’s rebel force 

Madrid. By far the most important news, however, 
is of disaffection not only among the left in 
the Spanish Moroccan zone, but also among those 


THE WEEK 


now fighting for the rebels in Spain. Disaffection in 
the rebel forces seems to be increasing; and so are guerilla 
actions by the Spanish peasantry behind the now extended 
lines of rebel communications in Southern Spain. If an 
honest and effective international agreement to ‘‘ keep the 
ting ’’ could be guaranteed—say, by an international force 
round Spain—it would seem from this week’s news that the 
chances of success for the rebels’ criminal enterprise had 
notably diminished. 


* * * 


The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty.—In the signature of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in London on Wednesday we 
can seize, with relief, on a piece of positive action, righ 
conceived and energetically carried through by both Gov- 
ernments. This Treaty—which ought to have followed the 
British unilateral declaration of February, 1922, before the 
end of that calendar year—is now some fourteen yeals 
: pit bas come within an ace of being too, "Sof 

ut we have every expectation that, once signee : 
ratified, it will last. This optimistic forecast is justified 
because the Treaty unquestionably does minister to certain 
fundamental interests of both parties, without conflicting 
with any other interests of theirs. Egypt—lying, as sh? 
dows ns 8 ssngical ponkion which is a5 wenptng’] 
is perilously exposed—has an interest in being 
guarded against the danger of being turned into an arena 
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the strife between other Powers—so long as this im- chaos.’ Hitler’ foreign policy—proclaimed in 
wat is sec for her in a way that leaves her mistress Kampf saci sthdleulgeiolesed te. i sooranaae die 
in her own house. Egypt need suffer no loss of self-respect icist turned dictator—is to the hatchet in the 
in accepting the protection that Great Britain offers; for the West in order to have a free hand in the East—in order, 


benefit of the military clauses of the alliance is mutual; and 
we are living in a world in which not even the greatest 
of Great Powers can any longer dream of providing for its 
security by its own unaided strength. Thanks to this 
Egyptian alliance, the British Empire will now be able to 
feel easy about one of the four weak links in the chain of 
maritime communications from Britainto East Africa, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, Hongkong and S i. 
Whatever has happened in the recent past, or may happen 
in the near future, to change the strategic situation to Great 
Britain’s disadvantage at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb— 
or the Straits of Bizerta, or the Straits of Gibraltar, for that 
matter—Suez, at any rate, should henceforth be reasonably 
secure. Paradoxically enough, while they have done a 

piece of work in the Eastern Mediterranean with one 
hand, His Majesty’s Government seem passively intent on 
preventing it from being of any use by allowing the Western 
entrance to the Mediterranean to fall into German (and/or 
Italian) hands. If British foreign policy baffles the British, 
no wonder it confounds the foreigner. 


* * * 


Germany Extends Conscription.—Germany has called 
up more men. The new German law of August 24, 1936, 
raises the period of universal compulsory service in the Ger- 
man armed forces from twelve months to two years; and 
this decree was promulgated before the close of a day on 
which the French Government had been able to announce, 
with commendation of Herr Hitler’s statesmanship, that 
Germany had now followed suit to Great Britain, Belgium, 
Russia and Italy in accepting the French proposals for the 
observation of a uniform neutrality towards the Spanish 
civil war. The French Press, whatever shade of domestic 
opinion the newspapers represent, has reflected the omin- 
ous and understandable increase of nervous tension in 
France which the Nazi Government’s action has evoked. 
It is reported that the total army, conscripts and regulars, 
will not quite be raised from 550,000 to 900,000 men, 
because before this week’s Decree the conscripts already 
served almost one year’s para-military ‘‘ labour training ”’ 
before joining up, and because the cadre of officers is not 
yet large enough. But, as many authorities have quickly 
pointed out, the ostensible reason adduced by the Nazi 
authorities for this week’s surprise—‘‘ defence ’’ against the 
increased Russian Army, which in its turn was increased 
because of an earlier increase in the German army—bears a 
sinister similarity to the German refusal to cancel the 

mobilisation decree in 1914 because the much 
slower Russian mobilisation was in train. Two days after 
the announcement of extended conscription, Herr Hitler 
made a further statement, declaring that the women and 
children of Germany would be enrolled in new State organi- 
sations in preparation for ‘‘ national defence.’’ In this he 
has copied the example of his fellow Fascist dictator. But 
history records many international crimes which have been 
committed in the sacred name of national defence. The 
comment of the French Prime Minister’s newspaper on 
Ww y was quite right: Herr Hitler’s latest example 
of shock tactics has launched us all on a new perilous lap 
of the accelerating armaments race. It is a race in which 
all must be losers; and its grim losing-post seems this week 
to have come nearer. 


* * * 


_ Germany Against Russia?—The Russians, we are 
by their enemies, do not go in for sport. (With 
the Spartans, once upon a time, it used to be the same.) 
There were mo Russian competitors at Berlin for the 
Olympic Games; and Herr Hitler has not waited long after 
games were over in order to take fresh measures against 

hat he professedly expects the Russians to do, not in 
Sport but in earnest. For ‘‘ History ’”’ (he tells us in the 
comment accompanying the new German Military 
twice Decree) ‘‘ has taught us that it is better to make 
mat Sacrifices for peace than to sink into Bolshevist 
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in turn, to achieve a European hegemony would 
enable him to dictate to Britain and France. This policy 
has been so persistent, and has such promising prospects 
of success (considering the present temper in Western 
countries, on which we comment elsewhere in this issue) 
that it would have been surprising if Hitler had allowed 


from it on account of a trifling German- ish incident. 
If Hitler had indeed Bovieyany J mind sole Seasered 
Mussolini in putting, and keeping, the Spanish Fascists 
in power in Spain—in return for the concessions to Ger- 
many and Italy of naval and air bases in the Balearic 
Islands and in Spanish Morocco—he would have been 
throwing to the winds all Herr von Ribbentrop’s laborious 
work of the last three years. For, however far our British 
and French reactionaries may incline towards kow-towing 
to Fascism, a fait accompli which placed the strategic 
keys of the Western Mediterranean in German and Italian 
hands could hardly have failed to make even these in- 
dulgent Western admirers of Fascism “‘ sit up.’’ But it 
now appears that the Spanish Government has merely 
been used by Hitler as a stalking-horse for a new move 
in his old campaign against Russia. On Friday the 
batteries of a Government-controlled German Press were 
suddenly swivelled round from Madrid and turned on 
Moscow. Russia was declared the cause of the new Con- 
scription Decree—though it was freely reported months 
ago that a new. Nazi coup would be necessary once the 
Olympic Games, and their attendant ‘‘ good-will,’ had 
evaporated from Berlin. The anti-Russian salvo from 
Berlin was leading up to a new Nazi stroke. To-day, 
whatever their party, Englishmen can harbour few doubts 
what that stroke means. And when it comes, who among 
them still thinks that ‘‘ British interests ’’ will not involve 
Britain, sooner or later, in the vortex? 


* * ” 


Stalin Wins.—Thirty hours after the end of a trial 
faithful to Soviet traditions—abounding in evidence for the 
prosecution and rendered farcical by abject pleas of 
“* Guilty ’’—Zinoviev, Kamenev and their fourteen alleged 
accomplices were judicially shot. Another Left-wing 
member of the ‘‘ Old Guard,’’ Tomsky, head of the State 
Publishing Office, was accused during the trial and shot 
himself last week-end. Bukharin, the responsible editor 
of Izvestia, and Radek, its political leader-writer, have 
been implicated, and so has Rykov. The “‘ purge’’ of 
Left-wing and Old-guard elements opposed to the allegedly 
Right-wing and bourgeois tendency of Stalin and the 
Stakhanov movement—which admits payment by results 
and private property—is now proceeding throughout 
Russia. Alone, the ‘‘ onlie begetter ’’ of the alleged con- 
spiracy, Trotsky, remains closely ed near Oslo by 
Norwegian police. No one outside Russia is in a position 
to prove the existence or non-existence of a conspiracy, of 
intimidation of the accused, or of arbitrary judicial 
methods; suspicion vies with prejudice as a criterion. Two 
things are clear. First, Stalin has won a victory for his 
policy of turning Soviet Russia to the Right—which neatly 
turns the flank of foreign bourgeois sympathisers with the 
alleged conspirators. But secondly, that so dreadful and 
ruthless a kind of victory was thought politically expedient, 
amounts to a proclamation of something rotten in the State 
of Russia. Trotsky’s declaration that Bolshevism has 
ended, and that a period of internal political struggles in 
Russia now opens, may yet be proved right. 


* * * 


Strike Threat in SouthWales.—All the miners in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire belonging to the South Wales 
Miners’ ke pag WU SC ea yep 4 
strike is timed to begin on September 7th, affect 

,000 out of the 124,000 workers engaged in the coalfield. 

question at issue is once more that perennial cause of 
bitterness the ‘‘ Miners’ Industrial Union,’’ alleged to have 
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been founded by mineowning interests in order to weaken 
the Miners’ Federation. It is now contended by the Federa- 
tion that the management of Bedwas Colliery have been 
compelling workers to join the Industrial Union by methods 
of ‘‘ intimidation and espionage.’’ The Federation leaders 
stated their case at the Ministry of Mines on Monday, and 
the Minister saw Sir Samuel Instone, chairman of the 
Bedwas Navigation Colliery Company, on Wednesday. 
Sir Samuel is understood to have made counter-charges 
against the Miners’ Federation, and declined to discuss the 
question with them. This attitude seems hardly likely to 
bring a settlement nearer. Indeed, it would be disastrous 
if the principle of ‘‘ company unionism,’’ which has done 
so much to embitter industrial relations and hamper the 
development of genuine trade unions in America, were to 
become a bone of contention in Great Britain. The temper 
of both sides, further, makes South Wales, of all areas, 
the least promising for experiments of this character. More- 
over a strike of the whole coalfield at this moment 
might do serious and permanent harm to what remains of 
South Wales’ export trade. It may, therefore, be hoped 
that the Ministry of Mines will investigate the allegations as 
soon as possible, and that the management of the Bedwas 
Colliery will be prepared to adopt an attitude towards the 
Miners’ Federation at least no different from that of other 
employers in the district. 


* * * 


Charing Cross Bridge.—The plan for a bridge at 
Charing Cross, discussed in the Economist of July 4th, has 
now emerged in the recommendation of the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee. Briefly, the 
plan is to leave the railway station on the North bank, and 
construct a combined road and rail bridge, with improved 
road approaches to the Elephant and Castle in the South 
and Euston Road in the North. The proposed approach io 
Euston Road appears somewhat grandiose, since it implies 
the building of a new North-South thoroughfare right 
through the heart of London, presumably roughly on the 
line of Gower Street. If there is to be a bridge, how- 
ever, there must be adequate approaches, though the cost 
would naturally be very heavy; and for this reason, 
apparently, the Labour representatives of the L.C.C. dis- 
sented from the recommendation. The next move now lies 
with the L.C.C.; and there consequently seems some 
danger that politics and the smoking embers of the 
Waterloo Bridge controversy may even yet becloud the air. 
One may fervently hope that this will not happen. For the 
great need now, for a thousand obvious reasons, is to end 
thirteen years’ (or, rather, eighty years’) controversy and 
build the bridge. If a decision is not reached quickly, 
Charing Cross Bridge will soon be neither a bridge, nor 
even a plan, but only a melancholy jest. 


* * * 


The Wheat Subsidy.—The Wheat Commission has 
announced its final figures for the crop year 1935-36. It 
will be recalled that the Wheat Act guarantees a price of 
10s. per cwt., or 45s. per quarter, for a maximum quantity 
of 27,000,000 cwt. of home-grown wheat, the funds being 
raised by a levy on flour milled. The Commission finds 
that in 1935-36 the average price realised by British growers 
was 5S. 9.231d. per cwt. The deficiency payment would 
therefore be 4s. 2.769d. per cwt. Administrative 
of 0.593d. cwt. have to be deducted, leaving 4s. 2.176d. 
per cwt. But a total of 33,650,000 cwt. of British wheat 
was sold, and the deficiency payment is accordingly re- 
duced in the proportion that this figure exceeds 27,000,000 
cwt. The net result of these calculations is that the regis- 
tered grower receives 3s. 4.26d. cwt. He has already 
received 2s. gd. on account, the balance will be paid 
next month. The average return to the domestic wheat- 
grower thus works out at Qs. 1.491d. per cwt. or 41s. 0.45d. 
per quarter. The ¢ payment of 15s. 1d. per 
quarter compares with payments of 17s. in 1934-35 and 
2Is. 10d. per quarter in 1933-34. The wheat subsidy 
scheme can thus count among its technical advantages that 
its cost diminishes as Suaeiede of wheat rises. In 
1936-37 its cost will fall still , as the average price 
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of wheat promises to be substantially above the level of 
the past twelve months. In anticipation of this the 
Commission has already reduced the levy on flour from 
3s. to 2s. per sack. This year’s domestic wheat 

will also be considerably smaller than last year’s, but this 
wil] not further reduce the cost of the subsidy unless the 
total yield falls below 27,000,000 cwt. 


* * * 


Progress in India.—The omens for the early establish. 
ment of the new Federal constitution in India appear on 
the whole to be growing more favourable. Agreement with 
the Princes seems nearer, and the attitude of Congress js, 
for the moment at any rate, growing less intransigent. The 
discussions with the Princes foreshadowed at the time of the 
publication of the new Instrument of Accession are to begin, 
and it is believed that few of them will delay much longer 
in joining the Federation. Meanwhile, Congress is prepar- 
ing to take part in the forthcoming election to the new 
Provincial Legislatures. Congress opinion is evidently now 
at an historic turning point when the old anti-British senti- 
ment can hardly maintain unity any longer, and the normal 
political divisions which are likely to prevail in the new 
India are beginning to appear. There are three issues at 
present tending to create disunity: the communal award, 
the advisability of accepting office in the new legislatures, 
and—most fundamental perhaps—the issue of Socialism. 
For the purpose of the election Congress has succeeded in 
composing an agreed manifesto, adopted by the all-India 
Committee under the presidency of Pandit Jawarharlal 
Nehru, which achieves unity largely by the time-honoured 
political device of putting in something to please all. Itis 
at least a welcome sign, however, that Congress is taking 
part in the elections, and that it has not committed itself 
against subsequent acceptance of office. A majority is 
supposed to be in favour of acceptance, but Pandit Nehru, 
whose personal authority is great, is still opposed to it. A 
reform of the land tenure system, giving immediate relief 
to the smaller peasantry, while striving to improve the in- 
dustrial workers’ position, is also contained in the mani- 
festo. Here again one may trace the influence of Pandit 
Nehru and his followers, who wish to prevent the Congress 
movement from degenerating into a mere political instru- 
ment of the richer Indian merchants and landowners. Much 
sympathy will be felt with Pandit Nehru’s aims, but it 
would be encouraging if he could see his way to pursue 
them through the constitutional paths now being opened in 
India. 


* * * 


Retaliation in Palestine.—The most distressing 
feature of the situation in Palestine this week has been 
that the Jewish reprisals against the Arabs have suddenly 
begun to increase. That the Jews should hit back in the 
same lawless, brutal and indiscriminate fashion in whi 
they have been hit by the Arabs for weeks past, is natural 
and indeed almost inevitable, failing success in the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to suppress the Arab political banditry by the 
arm of the law. Now that the Jews have retaliated im 
earnest, we cannot criticise them alone for the breakdown 
of their self-restraint. Both sides have taken the law into 
their own hands, and it becomes harder than ever to arrive 
at a moderate settlement that will be more or less tolerable 
to both parties. There is much significance in the fom 
published last week, of the casualty list from April 9th “| 
August 15th. The total casualties (excluding acciden' , 
ones) are 1,201—205 killed, 353 (seriously) wounded 2 
patients, and 643 (more lightly) wounded out-patients. 
the deaths, only 17 have been incurred by the armed — 
of the Crown (11 of the dead being English soldiers 
policemen; six of them Arab policemen; and none of them 
Jewish policemen). The toll of wounded in the armed ei 
is, however, relatively higher, for it includes 64 of 
serious cases and 9§ of the slighter cases. The Jewish civilian 
population of Palestine has lost, during the same period, 
$8 ee 98 seriously wounded and 121 slightly vou 

ut surprising and significant figures are those for © 

ition. tant Christians taken together, as they 
should be, in consideration of the solidarity of their 
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ing against the Jews. The Arab casualties known to the 
ies amount to no less than 130 deaths, 190 serious 
wounds, and 427 slight wounds—very nearly three-fifths 
of the casualty list. These figures fall considerably below 
reality; for the Arab snipers on the hills take pains to 
remove their dead and wounded, and often succeed. 
Happily, it was reported on Thursday that the Higher Arab 
Committee had met in Jerusalem—one of its members was 
released from a detention camp for the purpose—and had 
decided to telegraph the Iraqi Foreign Minister, who had 
already once offered his services to mediate between Arabs 
and the Government, to return to Palestine. This offers 
hope that the Arabs may call off their violent tactics to 
enable the Royal Commission to begin its inquiries. 


* * * 


Australo-Japanese Trade War.—Last May Australia 
introduced higher tariffs and a licence system on certain 
imported commodities (cotton, rayon, tobacco, motor 
chassis, etc.) with the avowed aim of increasing British 
preference, aiding domestic manufacturers and diverting 
trade to ‘‘ good customers.’’ The Japanese, who were the 
principal potential sufferers, retaliated promptly by imple- 
menting their Trade Protection Law, which had earlier been 
used against Canada, when she discriminated against 
Japanese goods. They threatened to cut their imports of 
Australian wool by two-thirds and to make up one-third of 
the difference by buying from other producers and the other 
third by using artificial fibre. Manchuria faithfully 
followed suit. Wheat, wool and flour may now be imported 
into Japan only under licence, and certain other Australian 
imports are subject to an additional duty of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. Neither party has yet seen fit to sign a truce 
in this unhappy war, although both profess to be willing 
to negotiate. The position is the more regrettable because 
Japan and Australia are eminently fitted by natural endow- 
ment to do a complementary trade to their mutual benefit. 
Japan has a densely crowded population, very little 
agricultural land, and a deficiency of certain types of 
foodstuffs and raw materials which Australia can profitably 
stpply. Australia has large territories suited only for 
pastoral and agricultural uses. Japan must live by manu- 
facturing, Australia by producing raw materials. In past 
years Australia has found her Japanese trade highly pro- 
fitable, and although Japanese exports to Australia have 
made rapid progress in recent years, her purchases from 
Australia have increased by a greater absolute amount, as 
the following table shows : — 


(Million yen) 
Australian ex Australian imports from 
to Japan Japan ‘ja 
apanese 
All purchases 
Total Wool | Wheat | Total Textiles Foods | Paper 

1929..... | 133 99 15 44 27 3:4 0-05 88 
1931... 113 83 22 18 13 1:9 0-16 95 
1983..... | 204 157 33 51 31 3-6 0-26 153 
1935...... | 235 182 31 74 47 5-1 2-81 160 


























If by a good customer Australia means a customer who 
buys more than he sells, then Japan can justly claim to 
be one of Australia’s very best customers. It is, of course, 
eo of the Australian claim that Japan has adopted under- 
d means to increase her sales, particularly of rayon, in 
Australia, and that the Japanese are undermining the Aus- 
Hal dard of living, taking trade away from Great 
Britain. Although the terms of trade are moving in 
alia’s favour, giving her more imports for a given 
quantity of exports, she complains of ‘‘ unfair Japanese 
Competition.’’ The competitive position in the Australian 
import market between Japan and Great Britain is illus- 
tated for four groups of commodities by these figures: — 
SALES IN THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET 
(£'000 sterling) 












Cotton Ra and Silke 
fabrics fabsics "eouhele tissues 
1930 | 1934 | 1930 | 1934 | 1930 | 1934 | 1930 1934 


F eevee 273 181 32 
Seat | ae] sag] oe | oe | oe | | ast] 
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The most striking point about these returns is the t 
reduction in the total value of sales, rather than any poo 
increase in the Japanese figures. 


* * * 


Australia’s Real Interests.—What are the rights 
and wrongs of the unfortunate Australo-Japanese contro- 
versy? Australia argues that although Japan buys more 
than she sells, the Australo-Japanese trade is carried in 
Japanese ships, financed by Japanese bankers, and 
organised by Japanese merchants. This comes near to the 
heart of the matter, which is more political and nationalistic 
than economic. It is true that Mr Lyons, the Common- 
wealth Premier, says that Australia is not acting in any 
unfriendly spirit, but merely desires ‘‘ progressive two-wa 
trade on an equitable basis.’” Two-way trade is no self- 
evident virtue; but even if it were it would surely imply, 
in the present case, that either Japan must sell more to or 
buy less from Australia, and neither result would really 
please Australia in her present mood. At the bottom of the 
controversy seems to be the desire to hold back the 
Japanese at all costs. That Australia realises this to be a 
difficult attitude to maintain is evident from her recently 
expressed desire to revive British emigration. But even 
British emigration cannot change the physical characteristics 
of the country, and in the not-too-long run Australia’s tariff 
policy can only aggravate the very Japanese characteristics 
which she seems to fear. Great Britain, in turn, should be 
the first to recognise that her present policy of restricting 
imports of food supplies, in the interests of her own agri- 
culturalists, does not make Australia’s problem any the 
easier. High tariffs and restrictionist policies, indeed, ate 
doing more to restrict trade and the world’s standard of 
living than any increase in trade which would follow 
relaxation of discriminatory measures against the Japanese, 
whose right to live and do business is at least as funda- 
mental as that of the Australians and the British. The 
world might well go to school again to re-learn the forgotten 
lesson that international trade is beneficial to all parties, 
not a gain for one country at the expense of another; and 
that its merit does not reside in trade restricted to a two-way 
channel. 


* + * 


Aftermath in Italy.—The effects on Italy of the 
annexation of Ethiopia are now becoming apparent. Signor 
Mussolini finds himself faced with popular demands, espe- 
cially in the South of Italy, for the return of the Italian 
troops; but their precarious position in Addis Ababa and 
the districts they occupy necessitates the maintenance of 
at least 200,000 white troops, including military engineers 
and transport corps, in Ethiopia. A compromise has 
apparently been reached by a decision to repatriate the 
regular army from Ethiopia and to replace it with Black- 
shirts—a decision probably not unrelated to the possible 
military needs of Italy nearer home. Meanwhile the cost 
of living has been rising rapidly for some months, and a 
comprehensive series of measures to raise the workers’ 
purchasing power has had to be introduced. These 
extensive and laudable measures seem, in the present state 
of Italy’s finances and foreign trade, to constitute a real 
burden on Italian industry. No Budget details are now 
published; and the figures of int indebtedness and 
savings and commercial bank deposits give little indication 
of Italy’s financial capacities; for State Corporations like 
the Institute for Industrial Reconstruction are the effective 
purveyors of capital resources, and it is impossible to 
discover where their resources arise or how they are distri- 
buted. It is at least clear that the exchange problem is 
pressing upon Italy, for her foreign trade is largely 
canalised into bilateral channels with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary; and these countries share the same exchange 

Italy. This may partly account for the Italian 
problems as Italy y ; 
‘ offer ’’ to liquidate the outstanding aoe —_ 
| to British exporters, over twenty ‘ 
The iti ing to expand Italian 
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goods. This may give Italian industrialists more, but not 
much more, work; for the extent to which Latin American 
debtor countries can materially increase their imports from 
any one country is limited. Finally, it is understood that 
the financial requirements for the commercial exploitation 
and garrisoning of Ethiopia have now been placed at a 
much higher figure than was assumed when the Duce began 
his war. Italy appears to be in neither an enviable nor 
a creditworthy position. 


* * * 


New Factories in 1935.—A total of 510 new 
factories, employing 49,750 people, were opened in 1935 
(compared with 502 factories in 1934), according to the 
Board of Trade annual survey. The survey covers all 
factories employing 25 or more persons opened, closed or 
extended. During the year 192 factories were extended 
and 486 closed. The geographical distribution of the 
changes was as follows: — 


New No’s Exten- 
Factories Employed sions Closed 
10 1,100 11 





S. and S.W. England ...... 6 
Greater London ............. 213 19,000 51 184 
Wales and Monmouth ...... 4 300 5 5 
PIII Siniaismrennnneneegene 69 7,900 27 71 
Eastern Counties ............ 26 1,800 4 11 
Eee MID cca ccciveses pes 121 11,350 62 139 
PEE. Bea cesiececsccsiocs 45 6,650 22 55 
 accricccbanceinervenn 22 1,650 10 15 

MI du eteahe ta 5! 510 49,750 192 486 


The survey contains ‘‘ no evidence of a ‘ drift to the 
South ’ in the sense that new factories in the South are 
the result of transfer from the North, the net movement 
being in the opposite direction.’’ It would be dangerous 
to infer, however, that the drift to the South is not a 
reality, in the sense that more new factories are being 
opened in the South than the North. Indeed, the above 
figures show this to be the case. There was an excess of 
factories opened over factories closed in South and South- 
west England, Greater London, and the Eastern Counties; 
and an excess of factories closed over factories opened in 
Wales and Monmouth, the Midlands, North-west England 
and North-east England. The chief reasons given for the 
location of 354 factories are analysed by the survey. Some 
108 out of the total, however, are classified under ‘‘ con- 
venience of premises,’’ which appears to be a blanket term. 
The next most important categories were ‘‘ accessibility of 
raw materials ’’ (38) and “‘ suitability of labour ’’ (37). 
Of the total of 510 new factories opened in 1935, 124 were 
in the clothing trades, 72 in textiles, 48 in engineering, 44 
in timber, and 43 in food, drink and tobacco. This distri- 
bution between industries follows the trend of the previous 
year fairly closely. 


* * * 


** Exceptional ”’ Railway Rates.—The extent to which 
traffic is now carried at exceptional rates on the railways is 
not widely realised. The Railway Returns for 1935, recently 
published by the Ministry of Transport, now ‘ten up to 
date this information in respect of freight train traffic, for 
the first time since 1930. The particulars cover goods in 
Classes 1 to 21 of the General Railway Classification during 
one representative week, and are am special interest since 
they include particulars of the volume of traffic carried 
under the system of “ es "’ (i.e. flat rates) 
introduced in the Road and Rail T Act of 1933. The 
analysis of traffic in 1935 compares with the selected week 
in 1930 as follows :— 


Receipts T 
Traffic charged at Per cent. of Total Per cent. of Total 
1930 1935 1930 1935 
Standard charges............ 40-02 30-89 23-48 16-23 
Exceptional rates............ 59-98 — 76-52 82-70 
Agreed charges .............. =“ . oun 0-73 
Composite rates ............. > 0-51 . 0-34 
* Included with exceptional rates 


The figures of over 83 per cent. of tonnage carried at less 

slety-ns atone, te dante poctens 
| made at reduced 

fares, or, excluding workmen and season-ticket holders, 3 
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passenger figure of nearly 86 per cent. The distribution of 
passenger journeys and receipts is shown in the following 
table : — 
Per cent. of Total 
Passenger- 

Particulars receipts journeys 

1930 1935 1930 41935 


Passengers other than 


workmen or season- 
ticket holders :— 
At reduced fares ......... 57-42 84-60 70-08 85-99 
At standard or ordinary 
NE hn eek eebetnimeel 42-58 15-40 29-92 14-01 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-09 


| 
| 
| 


ee 


Passengers of all descrip- 
tions :— 
At reduced fares or rates 66-20 87-88 85-02 92-84 
At standard or ordinary 
GATOS 2200002 ccccccccccscosece 33-80 12-12 14-98 7°16 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Under every heading, it will be seen, the percentage carried 
at reduced fares has increased. In short, the effective 
average level of railway rates has been measurably reduced, 
both for goods and passengers, since 1930, and this fact 
should be borne in mind in any comparison of total pre- 
and post-depression receipts. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in July.—Following a marked seasonal 
decline between May and June, the value of retail turnover 
rose slightly during July. The returns published in this 
week’s Board of Trade Journal show an increase of 5.8 
per cent. in the value of sales over July, 1935, when tum- 
over was 6.7 per cent. higher than during the correspond- 
ing month in 1934. The improvement in sales of food and 
perishable articles is being well maintained; for the increase 
over July, 1935, amounts to 9.4 per cent. But owing to 
the gradual rise in prices the increase in the volume of 
sales was probably somewhat smaller than the advance in 
value. On the other hand, the expansion of sales of other 
merchandise appears to have slowed down in recent months, 
turnover in July being only 2.4 per cent. higher than a 
year ago. Unfavourable weather was probably mainly 
responsible for the disappointing turnover in a number 
of departments : — 

INDEX OF VALUE oF RETAIL SALES, GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 
Other 


Period Food Merchandise Total 

OE islet uiiahineicminns 102 99 101 
NTE os eisamracsainditiess 100 100 100 
WONG iissstsicicesittdntndanstcs 103 103 103 
OE Waindicnctdcidhideuneee 111 108 109 
1935— June ..........cseeees 110 108 109 
a i icladhiopedacotbies 105 113 109 
August ..........00+. 107 81 94 
September........... 110 99 104 
October .........0+ 112 114 113 
November ........ 116 115 115 
December.........++. 133 160 146 
1936—January..........00- 115 118 116 
February.........++: 116 Re 102 
March ......00.0000+ 117 97 108 

OGRE. :cuieeeromen 121 113 117 
Oe 116 121 118 

DA ccnmiermninocbone 119 109 114 

vill hsenendtsbesnenaen 115 116 115 


The improvement in the value of retail sales over July, 
1935, was fairly uniform in the various geographica! divi- 
sions. Exclusive of Central and West End London, the 
increase in sales of foods and perishable articles varied only 
from 8.2 per cent. to 11.9 per cent. Sales of other met" 
chandise showed smaller increases in all districts, 
from 1.4 per cent. in Suburban London to 3.3 per 
in Wales and North E Stocks continue to 
at a smaller rate than sales, indicating a steady 
ment in i . Prospects for retail trade are os 
favourable, but the trend of sales during recent montis B® 
pee pa cil a of the weather as a factor 
ver. 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





CONFUSED ELECTION PROSPECTS 


We are now on the threshold of the autumn, a period when 
expectancy looks for a marked increase of production. So 
far, the summer months have maintained the high levels of 
the past three quarters, and if the autumn should come up 
to expectation, it would lift business activity into decidedly 

igher ground. On the whole, this is the forecast of New 
York, and, to judge from the dispatches, of Washington. 
There is no convincing reason to deny it; there are, how- 
ever, three questions which the autumn must answer: 
(1) It is now recognised that the drought is a major econo- 
mic phenomenon that may have unanticipated reper- 
cussions. It is already finding reflections in reduced 
carloadings, and in smart rises in some food prices, notably 
milk, fruit and vegetables; (2) it seems that the majority of 
the Bonus recipients have already spent their money, and 
while it is recognised that windfalls of this kind have 
cumulative effects, many believe that the high level of 
summer activity is a direct reflection of the Bonus spend- 
ing, and that its consequences are receding; (3) as yet it 
would be impossible to demonstrate that the election has 
had any adverse effect upon business activity, but political 
uncertainties are multiplying. 

Instead of the traditional duel between the Democratic 
and Republican parties, there is now a triangular contest. 
The Union Party has been reinforced by the adherents of 
Father Coughlin, and of the Huey Long Share-the-Wealth 
Movement; and while it is not expected that the party will 
have many votes in the Electoral College, it is likely to 
name a number of Congressmen. Mr Lemke, the candidate 
of the Union Party, was the co-author of the well-known 
and often rejected Frazier-Lemke Bill for the assumption 
of farm mortgages by the Federal Reserve Banks; he finds 
common ground with Father Coughlin in his proposal to 
make the Federal debt non-interest bearing. Even more 
difficult to appraise are the prospects of the Townsendites, 
who, refusing to become affiliated with any party, although 
endorsed by Mr Lemke, are following the famous tactics of 
the Anti-Saloon League, and securing the pledges of candi- 
dates in all parties. In other words, from the standpoint 
of the financial community, the focus of the campaign has, 
since the conventions, shifted from the Presidency to Con- 
gress, and the sentiment is more perplexed than would be 
indicated by the monotony of the betting odds, still 
quoted at 8-5 on Mr Roosevelt. 


VIGOROUS CONSUMERS’ DEMAND 


Commodity prices have continued to rise. Wheat, in the 
past week, was soft, but maize, rye and oats advanced. 
Among the metals, scrap steel has continued to rise, and 

are forecasts of higher steel prices later in the year. 
The non-ferrous metals have not moved; but there is some 
expectation that copper may go to 10 cents; and both lead 
and zinc are in such demand that higher prices are not 
improbable. Retail food prices, affected by the drought, 
ve already risen substantially; in some areas a tendency 
hoard ’’ canned goods has been reported, on the theory 
year the vegetable and fruit pack will be small. 
of the retail trade figures is by some connected 
the expectation of higher prices. 
— of the demand for consumers’ goods is shown 
figures of cotton consumption—603,000 bales 
domestic consumption on record; following 
es in June, and comparing with 391,500 in 
Early in the year, the trade was inclined to 
fall in cotton consumption on the basis of the 
two-year cycle in that industry. Instead, con- 
on into new ground. One alleged reason 
Temoval of the 4-cent processing tax. It is also 
, both ee anae te are 
. is is especially si ; 
apartment house (flat) construction. So far, the 
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residential building recovery has been practically confined 
to single-family frame dwellings; and counhiietion of tha 
type in some localities has returned to record levels. The 
index of residential building has been held down by the 
absence of distinctly urban construction; a fact i 
by the numerous vacancies in city flats, and the ili 
low rentals. It is now stated that vacancies of this sort are 
few, and rents have recovered sharply, at least about New 
York. It is understood that the same change is noted in 
most cities. 

On August 15th, the new bank reserve requirements 
came into effect. Ample notice had been given, and no 
comsequences have been noted. Actual member bank 
reserves on August 12th amounted to $6,116 millions, which 
was $862 millions higher than in mid-August, 1935, and 
practically at the figure of last December when the Reserve 
Banks, in conjunction with the Treasury, undertook to 
reduce them by shifting Treasury balances with the Reserve 
Banks. These Treasury balances, after having been in- 
creased on two occasions (December and March) by about 
$500 millions each, are now about $338 millions—still a 
relatively high figure. Currency in circulation remains 
extraordinarily high, at $6,170 millions, some $600 mil- 
lions above the figure of a year ago. 

It is curious that comparatively little of the currency that 
was hoarded during the depression returned; and once the 
recovery started the circulation began to mount. This 
summer some $200 millions went out at the time of payment 
of the Bonus cheques, and this too has not yet returned. 
The currency in circulation is now considerably higher than 
at any time in the 20’s. 

The August Federal Reserve Bulletin contains a compu- 
tation of the restoration of bank deposits in the country. 
In 1929, total bank deposits were $55,000 millions. On 
June 30, 1933, they were about $38,000 millions, but by 
March 4, 1936, they had risen $11,000 millions, to $49,000 
millions. After deducting $2,000 millions from the 1929 
figure to represent collection items, allowing for the in- 
crease since March, and adding to the current figure $1,000 
millions of Postal Savings Deposits, and $1,500 millions 
of currency, the Bulletin says: ‘‘ It would appear... 
that the amount of deposits and currency now held by th 
general public is as large as it has been at any previous 
time.’’ In fact, between March 25, 1936, and August 5th, 
demand deposits adjusted increased $934 millions—approxi- 
mately 7 per cent. The increase over the past 12 months 
is about 12 per cent. The ratio of demand deposits to time 
deposits appears distinctly higher than before the depres- 
sion, but the debits hardly more than keep pace with the 
demand deposits. The turnover per $1,000 of demand 
deposits has scarcely risen since 1932. 

New York, August 18. 


EC) 
FRANCE 


FOREIGN EVENTS AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


PusLic opinion here was not especially disturbed by the 
extension to two years of German military service, since it 
has become accustomed in the last two years to with 
an armed nation on France’s Eastern frontier. The 
embargo on arms for Spain, however, following the 
adhesion of Italy to the French neutrality proposition, was 
welcomed as a success for French diplomacy and for ene 
During the last two weeks public opinion as a whole 
also been in accord with the resistance of the Government 
to the demand of Left extremists for support of the Spanish 
‘* Frente Popular.’’ In the Spanish case, as in the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict, France is dominated by the desire for 
and internal order. It has been disgusted by 
orrors of the civil war, and it fears new excesses in 
event of victory, whatever side wins. He 
fervent hope of tightening the collaboration 
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democracy designed to limit the external consequences of an 
eventual Fascist or Communist dictatorship and to maintain 
the status quo in the Mediterranean and in Morocco. These 
events have provided a new occasion for the Communist 
Party to preach union to the French people. 

This union, L’Humanité, the French Communist organ, 
says, is a social problem the solution of which is the same 
as that of the economic crisis. And L’Humanité declares 
itself ready to examine ‘‘ any suggestion ’’ in order to 
elucidate this problem. Is this a paving of the way to de- 
valuation? If so, the Communists might join up again with 
the Radicals and the economic experts, who made up their 
mind on the question a long time ago. Professor Rist, for 
instance, in the annual edition of the ‘‘ Revue d’Economie 
Politique,’’ argues that the recovery on the international 
miarkets is a consequence of the stability of the great 
currencies and of the annual 5 per cent. increase in the 
world gold stock. French stagnation, Professor Rist says, 
in such a recovering world is paradoxical, but can be ex- 
plained by the Government’s inclination to use Dr. 
Schacht’s methods in a country like France which must pur- 
chase great quantities of raw materials abroad. Devalua- 
tion is thus ineluctable, and ‘‘ the more this devaluation is 
postponed, the more an increase of purchasing power will 
have to come from an internal creation of money, the more 
costs will rise, thus enlarging the difference between French 
and international prices and the economic isolation of the 
country.’’ It appears, accordingly, that the fear of being 
late in the race for re-armament with Germany, owing to a 
persistent economic and financial crisis, is playing a more 
and more important réle in the controversy between the par- 
tisans and the opponents of devaluation. The Communists 
will probably not be the last to consider this aspect of the 
monetary problem. But, for the moment, the decision 
to devalue does not appear likely, since it has not yet been 
rendered inevitable by a rise in prices, or discontent among 
the masses, or a new outflow of gold. 


PRICE OF BREAD AGAIN INCREASED 


The price of bread was again increased by ten centimes 
this week. This is the third ten centimes increase in a 
month, and it raises the price by 20 per cent. against an 
increase of wages of 12 percent. This is in accordance with 
the rise in wheat prices which will be supervised by the new 
Wheat Office. A price of 130 francs is foreseen. This rise 
in price is naturally welcomed by the farmers, who 
argue, however, that the rise following a bad crop 
would have been even greater if the market had re- 
mained free. The price of wheat will be fixed, after con- 
sideration of the crop results, by the Central Committee of 
the Wheat Office (which is composed of 51 members, that is 
29 producers’ delegates and 22 consumers’ delegates). A 
“* coefficient of increase ’’ will be applied to the average 
price of the 1911-1913 period; and the coefficient will take 
into account the increase in the cost of living and the price 
of farm equipment. 

Fiscal receipts in July reflected the social disturbances of 


June. The total was 3,768 millions, of which 3,369 millions 
were ordinary receipts : — 


(Frs. ’000) 
ne eassoun 648,284 
Indirect taxes and monopolies ............ 2,701,316 
SRC GROIN orc nsnccces vin ves sc enisesnenecs 19,839 


Comparison with July, 1935, shows an increase of nearly 
20 millions in indirect taxes and 73 millions in direct taxes, 
or 92 millions in all. For the first seven months of the year, 
the total yield of taxes was 17,817 millions, or 190 millions 
less than in 1935. The fall of 329 millions in direct taxes 
was partially compensated by an increase of 136 millions 
in indirect taxes. 

Railway receipts are now steadily improving. They 
reached 208,028,000 francs during the thirtieth week of the 
year (to July 2gth), an increase of 11,815,000 francs, or 
6.03 per cent. in comparison with the same week of 1935. 
Loaded wagons were also better with 286,522 units, against 
262,543, an increase of 9.13 per cent. in comparison with 
the same week of 1935. 


The gross tonnage using the Suez Canal during the first 
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two quarters of 1936 was 22,440,000 tons and the net top. 
nage 16,040,000 tons, against 22,159,000 tong and 
15,864,000 tons, respectively, during the corresponding 
period of 1935. The North-South traffic has increased from 
7,454,000 tons to 7,989,000 tons, and South-North traffic 
has diminished from 8,410,000 tons to 8,051,009 
British shipping accounted for 7,375,000 tons (45.98 
cent.), Italian for 3,352,000 tons (20.90 per cent.), Conte 
for 1,415,000 tons (8.82 per cent.), Dutch for 1,100,000 
tons (6.86 per cent.), and French for 821,000 tons (5.12 per 
cent.). 

Paris, August 27. 





GERMANY 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN FEUD FARCE 


Tue International position on Friday, August azst, jp. 
duced a Bourse panic—not a first-class panic, but one 
worthy to rank with the historic Black Fridays, This 
panic was managed by newspapers, which had been them. 
selves managed in turn. The present importance of the 
newspapers derives from the fact that they are the 
Big Noises. The Reich has no bawling Parliament; the 
discussion of politics at public meetings is forbidden; and 
Ministers talk politics only at set demonstrations. Overtly, 
therefore, newspapers are everything. They construct the 
‘* information-basis ’’—usually jerry-built—of policy; they 
determine policy; they foreshadow policy. This is indeed 
not the Government by “‘ able editors ’’ which provoked 
the jibes of Carlyle. It is government, rather, by able 
printers’ devils, who fly to the Highest Instances for news 
and views, elbowing aside the grocer’s rival errand- 
with the apology ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi! ’’ The same “ demo- 
cratic ’’ Press flourishes in Russia, with the difference that 
some editors there are distinguished enough to be shot. 

The Russians, say persons who have explored their 
country, are a talented, imaginative people with a loose 
grasp on reality. The Germans are an outwardly solid, 
inwardly whimsical, people, differing not much from the 
Russians. Each of them just now happens to have an 
overmastering Weltanschauung which contains very little 
Welt but a great deal of Schau. Chronically, by the 
medium of printers’ devils, these almost indistinguishable 
countries wage eloquent warfare, which, since even philo- 
sophers need oil and gun-borers, is periodically suspended 
with satisfactory economic consequences. Sometimes 
Business, sometimes Weltanschauung, masters their un- 
stable souls. When the Spanish Civil War pushed 
Weltanschauung into the forefront, the printers’ devils who 
rule Germany at first contented themselves with relatively 
mild attacks on Russia. The Kremlin, it was said, had 
instigated and even arranged the exact day of the out 
break of hostilities. This, said captious readers, imp 
unexpected impartiality in the Kremlin, which must have 
arranged first with the Rebel generals who started the 
affair. When the Moscow trial began, the anti-Russian 
Press campaign rose to a wild fury compared with which 
war-time vilification was complimentary. The printers 
devils informed the public that Russians were 
fiends and devils, who sent direct orders to Spanish Reds 
to drench fellow citizens with benzene and burn them to 
death. 

For this sudden hymn of hate no explanation was 
available. True, on August 11, the Russian Gov 
had reduced the age for calling up conscripts; but that 
was already ancient history. On the sound nae 
principle of giving only “‘ ail the news that’s fit to print 
one of the obvious motives of the Moscow trial had beet 
suppressed. An ideally wise Berlin Propaganda Ministty 
would probably have advertised as a proof of Russia® 
malignity the allegation that Reich Government orgals 
had conspired to murder Stalin. No German would have 
believed this childish propaganda charge, and the om 
would have more effectively exposed Russian methods The 
mere cock-and-bull tales from Madrid and Barcelona. 
ferocious German Press attack was really meant as 2 &' 
to the Moscow trial, and had little connection with Pi 
or the armaments increase. Before the lengthening ' 
term of military service was announced, the 
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vils had to run in an entirely different direction and to 
or back a budget of an entirely different kind. 

Compared with the congregation of German newspapers, 
the well-drilled soldiers of the German Army are raw 

ts, About the middle of last week the vilification of 
ussia abated at a word of command. It was replaced by 
alarmist accounts of Russia’s military power. These 
accounts were written by no lay Propaganda Minister, but 
inly by calm and reasonable experts. Though 
eorated with the inevitable comment that Russia had 
resolved to impose her Weltanschauung on the world and 
to obliterate Germany’s almost identical Weltanschauung, 
they were yet in general objective and correct—and all the 
more alarmist. Printers’ devils staggered under statistics 
of Red soldiers, Red airmen and Red incendiary school- 
misses; and elaborate graphs made clear the complexities 
of Russia’s anti-German alliance system. ; 

The general public, who are interested in eggs and 
boxing, had shown no concern at the news that the Kremlin 
meant to burn the world to death; and it now seemed to 
ignore the military alarmism. But the import of the 
alarmism was clear to such citizens as take an interest in 
politics. These guessed rightly at the coming of two years’ 
military service, and indeed the news was sent abroad 
before it was announced at home. In business circles, the 
announcement had the familiar dual effect. Business 
rejoiced at the promised prolongation of its hectic arma- 
ments boom, and feared simultaneously new international 
unrest. The minatory Press emphasis on ‘‘ Germany’s 
patience with Russia,’’ a few odd phrases like ‘‘ If war 
comes. .., and the provocative message of a German 
toa Spanish naval commander, were the chief cause of the 
Bourse collapse. The German protest to Moscow became 
known later. 


WAR THREATS AND PLANS OF AGGRESSION 


On the reaction abroad to Germany’s measure it is too 
soon to comment. The Berlin evening newspapers that 
appeared on the day of the announcement informed their 
readers, with imposing headlines, that foreign countries 
approved and rejoiced. As it is doubtful whether this satis- 
factory foreign attitude, if it was real at all, will last, and 
as it may rather be assumed that the prevail'1g inter- 
national animosity against Germany will be intensified, it 
may be said that the increase of her armed strength seems 
entirely reasonable to her most reasonable citizens. The 
spurious propaganda war against Russia has not influenced 
such judgments. Reasonable Germans take Russia’s 
Weltanschauung war plan no more scriously than reason- 
able Russians take Herr Hitler’s plan to annex their 
western provinces. Armaments, it is realised, are not 
determined by long-term plans of aggression; for there are 
no such plans. If aggression occurs it is short-term, due. 
itmay be, to an aggressive temper, but always needing an 
immediate grievance or excuse. The question in all coun- 
Ines is: Is war possible; and, if it is possible, what military 
combinations may have to be faced? European policy 
everywhere assumes that war is possible; and Germans 
honestly consider that they are not strong enough to oppose 

combination which already formally exists. Germany 
has Not one likely ally. Owing partly to mistakes of her 
own diplomacy, and in spite of the absence of real causes 
et confict, she must count on Russia as member of a hostile 


The new re-armament is therefore not directed against 
alone. It would not have been undertaken, how- 

‘ver much Russia armed, had it not been for the association 
Paris, Moscow, Warsaw, Prague and other 
Moscow’s latest armaments measure was, how- 

7 & contributory cause. The military power of Russia, 
Germans ew, was already enormous. One by one 
deficiencies which hampered her armies in 1914-18 had 
Temoved. As an industrial country she had outdis- 
‘many, outdistanced her in particular in branches 
Production, vital to war, which she did not possess at all 
7, Yeats ago. She is at least equal to Germany in 
Science, and she is catching up in education. For 
time in her history, therefore, she is able to use 
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she has correspondingly progressed in military 
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science, she is not merely stronger than Germany, she is in 
an entirely different, a higher, order of strength. On 
grounds, therefore, of mere defence in a possible war, 
German re-armament seems justified. The question who 
started the new armaments race is here thought immaterial. 
It is naturally expected here that Western countries will 
also “‘ revalue ’’’ their armaments. But nobody believes 
that war is one inch nearer than it was a month ago. The 
propaganda feud is seen to be unreal. It is unreal in 
Russia, where the whole political interest is internal; while 
in Germany, where everything from hosiery to heroes is 
Ersatz, it is a substitute for policy. The two countries 
have nothing to fight about, and much to bargain over. 
Their politics are almost identical, their business needs 
complementary, and they mix admirably. Germans 
borrow Russian ideas; Russians, with a shrewder sense of 
values, borrow German cash. While mud is being thrown 
at one another’s effigies in the streets, the real Russians 
and Germans palaver with Chinese courtesy in the Lietzen- 
birgerstrasse about the price of oil. Poisonous tongues 
have not always so happily gone with pacific fists. The 
mild complaint of Napoleon III to Austria’s Ambassador 
that “‘ relations are not entirely satisfactory ’’ was taken— 
it soon proved correctly—as a declaration of war. After 
eighty years of progress, authoritarian Governments 
mutually cry: ‘‘ Assassin! Incendiary! ’’; and the result is 
a quota dispute. 
~ BERLIN, August 25. 





SPAIN 


MADRID WELL ORGANISED AND WELL SUPPLIED 


THE time factor would appear to be on the side of the 
Government in the civil war. It has greater resources both 
of money and men than the rebels. Madrid continues to be 
well supplied with necessities, and the military situation 
has been reorganised and much improved. This corre- 
spondent has travelled over three hundred miles by car 
during the last week, visiting the different ‘‘ fronts ’’ near 
Madrid, and the improved organisation and discipline were 
very obvious. 

The newspapers El Socialista and Politica have both spate 
lished editorials calling for moderation and the avoidance 
of excesses. This warning is undoubtedly nece . It is 
impossible that conditions should be normal in Madrid at 
an historic moment such as this, when rebel offensives are 
being carried out less than fifty miles from the city. But 
a certain extremist section of the Left-wing is the 
Republic much harm, especially in face of public opinion 
abroad, by its activities. 

There seems to be in some British circles a rather in- 
genuous belief that the rebel , if they won, would 
after all be friends of Britain. No doubt they would have 





warm with individual Britons. But, Vaprossuss , 
such a fri is practically impossible. At this moment 
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there can be no harm in recalling the incident which 
occurred at the end of last year when the Portuguese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Monteiro, made an official 
visit to Madrid on his way back from Geneva. An official 
banquet was given in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
which the Premier and all the Cabinet were present—ex- 
cept Sr. Gil Robles and the two other Ministers of the 
clerical C.E.D.A. (Right) Party. Not, of course, that the 
clerical C.E.D.A. had not the warmest sympathy for the 
Portuguese Dictatorship. But it had been bruited around 
that Dr. Monteiro’s visit was connected with a desire for a 
warmer collaboration between Portugal and Spain in inter- 
national affairs—the question of Ethiopia was in full blast 
at the time—and, as it was deduced in Madrid that this 
would in the long run mean an approximation to British 
foreign policy, the C.E.D.A. Ministers ostentatiously 
absented themselves from the banquet. 

Now Sr. Gil Robles and his friends represent the Left- 
wing of the Spanish Right. The Right-wing, which would 
take power if the present revolt succeeded, would with- 
out any doubt take an even stronger line in their foreign 
policy. The policy of friendship for Germany and Italy 
is already so deeply ingrained in Spanish Right circles 
that it should at least be clear to British people that they 
must have no illusions about the future relations between 
Britain and Spain if the generals triumph. 

MADRID, August 24. 


AUSTRIA 





RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS 


FURTHER business improvement was observable in July; 
and in heavy industry in particular there was promise of a 
new boom. From June to July ore output increased by 
18 per cent., and rolled goods output by 13 per cent. Crude 
steel and crude iron output, however, rose by only three or 
four per cent. Also encouraging was the announcement that 
the Ministry of Commerce and the Federal Railways were 
considering the continuation of the programme of electrifi- 
cation. A 300 million schilling credit to the Federal Rail- 
ways for further electrification has been refused; but it is 
probable that, after the recent decisions about employment 
creation, electrification of railways will be continued next 
year between Vienna and Salzburg and most likely from 
Vienna to Graz and Vienna to the Hungarian frontier. 

The foreign tourist traffic has also been good, and an 
influx of foreign exchange into the National Bank has re- 
sulted. In July the number of foreign visitors was 32 per 
cent. larger than last year; and during the Dentists’ Con- 
gress in Vienna in the first ten days of August there were 
no vacant rooms at all in the Vienna hotels. Similar con- 
ditions obtained in Salzburg and at several of the places in 
Tyrol. In the whole period from July 1st to August 15th 
there was a rise of 27 million schillings in the foreign-cur- 
rency holdings of the Austrian National Bank. As the 
1,000-mark German visa for travel in Austria will be 
abolished in the last week of August, it is expected that the 
influx of visitors for the late summer season will be even 
greater. 


LEAGUE DELEGATE’S ‘“‘ MISSION COMPLETED ”’ 


The new commercial treaties are beginning to take effect. 
Austria’s total import surplus for the first seven months 
of the year was 155 million schillings, or ten millions less 
than for the corresponding period of last year. The trade 
treaty with Czechoslovakia, however, came into force only 
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national creditors received their interest and 
accordance with contractual arrangements. Pa capital om 
been continued unabated even in the most diffcatt on 
and in view of the present recovery of the State én 
which the League delegate recorded in his q , 
report, there can be no doubt about this matter in t 
immediate future. The delegate’s figures showed 
thoroughly favourable Budgetary situation : — . 


First seven months of :— 1935 1936 1936 
(actual (budget (actual 
results) estimates) results) 

(In millions of schillj 

Expenditure..........sscseseeeseseeees 1,169-5  —1,136-0 14 

REVENUC .......00eeerceceeveecesescees 1,101-4 1,097-5 ime 

Deficit 

(a) Current Financing............ 68-1 38-5 18-2 
(6) Including Investments...... 95-9 59-9 35-9 


During the first half-year the proceeds of direct taxation 
rose by 28.5 millions to 175.85 million schillings; which yp. 
doubtedly reflects business recovery. 

Great changes in the direction of expenditure have taken 
place. The vote for national defence has risen from 
27 million to 72 million schillings. The expenditure op 
agrarian water regulation has fallen from 30 millions to 
10 millions, on road building from 53.6 millions to 31.7 
millions, on productive labour creation from 12 millions 
to 4 millions, on volunteer labour service from 10 millions 
to 4 millions, on suburban allotments from 4.5 millions to 
1.5 millions, and on the promotion of housing from 65 
millions to nothing. 

VIENNA, August 25. 


NORWAY 





FURTHER EXPANSION IN TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


Norway’s foreign trade in the past seven months of 1936 
shows a very favourable trend. Imports amounted in that 
period to 495.2 million krone, against 446.5 million krone 
in the corresponding period of 1935; and exports to 363.1 
million krone, against 320.9 million krone in 1935. 
Imports thus increased by 10.9 per cent. and exports by 
13.1 per cent. Among the main export products, herring 
and fish increased from 41.8 million krone in 1935 to 42.9 
million krone in 1936, pulp and paper from 76.5 million 
krone to 86.5 million krone, minerals from 55.5 million 
krone to 61.9 million krone, and metals from 56.8 million 
krone to 65.1 million krone. There was an increase 0 
exports of chemical pulp from 145,000 tons to 192,000 tons. 

The official Statistical Bureau’s (Det Statistiske Central- 
byras) index for industrial production in June was 124, 
against 122 in May and 117 in June, 1935 (first half of 
1933 = 100). For the first six months of this year the 
average index was 119.5, compared with 110.5 in the first 
half of 1935. The number of unemployed also fell to 
22,145 in July, against 26,228 in July, 1935. This Joly 
figure is the lowest since 1931. It is unoffi stated 
that 40,000 more persons have obtained emp 
during the year. 

Conditions on the investment markets are not as favout- 
able as they ought to be, considering the prosperous state 
of industry and commerce. This is partly due to the 
General Elections to be held on October roth. As always 
the electoral campaign is expected to cause some nervous 
ness, and the business world is uneasy at the prospect of a 
Labour majority in the Storthing. 

Bank deposits continued to decline in the last months. 
On July rst the deposits in 64 private banks were 821.9 
million ne decline of ee aes a since 

anuary Ist. In 171 savings e deposi ; 
i the same period by 49 million krone to 1,561 million 


dull.  Norwegial 
The market is rather ; 
Ginnnndans 4 per cent, bonds have fallen to about 98 pet 
cent., as against ror per cent. at the beginning of the year 
Industrial shares, however, are rising, thanks to the 
industrial position. A remarkable boom has taken | 
in whaling shares, despite the dispute with Great Britait. 
Osto, August 21. 
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THE NEW TREATY AND FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Tue initialling of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty has given rise 
to widespread uneasiness in foreign finan ial circles. With 
revious unsuccessful attempts still in mind, the present 

tiations had been followed with undue scepticism right 
up to the last stages, and many failed to grasp the full 
significance of the recent changes in the Mediterranean 
which were making for a prompt settlement of Anglo- 
Egyptian differences. Having been caught unawares in the 
rocess of a recovery from the shocks of the Ethiopian 
affair, the reaction of these foreign financiers has been so 
much the more forcible, culminating in a slump in the 
Stock Exchange which has wiped out most of the gains 
secured since last June. 

There is no doubt, however, that the outspoken warn- 
ings of the Minister of Finance to foreigners in his Budget 

h had already set the stage for this setback. Heavy 
liquidations have been going on for a week, and on the day 
of his departure for London with the rest of the Egyptian 
delegation the Minister of Finance was compelled to write 
to the Stock Exchange authorities stating that new taxes 
would be imposed with the greatest moderation and that 
no discrimination, either in principle or in practice would 
be tolerated against foreigners. The comments of the 
Egyptian Press have been reassuring too, and it is clear 
that Egyptians would at present view with much displeasure 
any development that might induce the Powers to insist 
on a longer transitional period at the future conference for 
the abolition of the Capitulations. 

Genuine apprehensions, however, are expressed in Euro- 
pean quarters about the future employment of foreigners 
in various concerns. While labour has always been almost 
entirely Egyptian and may not meet, in its struggle for a 
higher standard of living, with more sympathy from the 
growing number of Egyptian employers than from 
foreigners, the case is different with the middle class unem- 
ployed youths. The latter cannot hope any longer to enter 
the overcrowded civil service, but on the other hand thé 
Government cannot ignore their claims. The new powers 
which the State is going to obtain will be used effectively to 
make room for these people among foreign firms in prefer- 
ence to local European applicants. 

With Capitulations doomed, foreign interests are falling 
back on a second line of defence, and hope to secure a 
sufficiently long period of transition, with adequate 
guarantees, to make future adjustments as painless as 
possible. 

The foreign trade figures for the first half of the year 


show that the export surplus has contracted to very small 
proportions. 


1935 1936 
(January to June) 
£E. £E. 
I osteo ne heals ekae ek 17,566,475 15,000,591 
PMIOOUD 6.55... cake che ccsenees 345,623 557,573 
MI iliac, ochsnh <osnd cep goes 14,019,067 15,106,820 


Of the fall of (E2,565,884 in exports, cotton accounts for 
1,051,919. Not much concern, however, is felt about 
hese results, as it is confidently expected that with the 
Hise in cotton values and the prospects of a brisk export 
season, the coming months will record a substantial 
improvement. 
_ The new tariffs on Japanese textiles have had some strik- 
Slesing on imports, as may be gathered from the 


2 figures for pure cotton piece goods of all 
descriptions : — R P . 


1935 1936 

(January to May) 
Kingdom ................ ofp sm 465,453 
Beno ER ee 786,059 338,227 


Bb Sb esas ive iv cesesstedleedé 201,565 


183,027 


‘With the exception of Italy, which was hit by, sanctions, 
fToene to Egypt increased their share at 


es 
: the expense of Japan. 


weXANDRIA, August 19. 
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ROAD AND RAIL CO-ORDINATION 

THE question of road transport control’ was again before 
the recent meeting of the Transport Ad il held 
at Simla. A statement of policy has been a , though 
parts of it have not been accepted by various provincial 
representatives. The plans to put road and rail 
on a more equal and competitive footing fellow "fies 
adopted by most countries, but some anxiety has been 
expressed about the proposed provision making it illegal 
for anyone to carry goods on any road in any motor 
vehicle, whether for private purposes or as a common 
carrier, save under the authority of a road service permit. 

The Government of India intend to lay down very definite 
rules about the use of the Central Road. Fund. The hist 
of this fund dates from 1927, when the Indian Road Devel- 
opment Committee, a Committee of the Central Legislature 
appointed by the Government of India and presided over 
by Mr M. R. Jayakar, recommended that, owing to the 
increasing importance of roads and road rt, central 
revenues should make some contribution for road develop- 
ment in the form of an additional tax of 2 annas per gallon 
on petrol to be distributed to Provinces and States for 
road development. The Government of India accepted this 
recommendation, and the additional tax of 2 annas was 
imposed in the Finance Bill of 1929. It was subsequently 
increased to 2} annas, at which it now stands. Of the 
receipts, previously 10 per cent. and now 15 per cent. is 
retained by the Government of India as a reserve for 
special grants for projects of peculiar importance or to 
help the more backward provinces, and for research and 
experiment. The remainder is divided annually among 
Provinces and States in the ratio of the consumption of 
petrol in each to the total consumption in India, and the 
sums so distributed are used for schemes of road develo 
ment to be approved by the Government of India with the 
advice of a Standing Committee of the Central Legislature. 

The Jayakar Committee felt that the fund might be 
applied to the development of important all-India trunk 
roads or feeder roads to railways, in which the Central 
Government might be held to have peculiar interest, thus 
relieving provincial revenues to some extent and leaving 
local Governments free to divert more money to internal 
road developments in the Provinces. But by 1931 provin- 
cial revenues had shrunk to such an extent that the Road 
Fund remained the only substantial source of revenue for 
development. At the same time competition by road motor 
transport with railways began to assume serious propor- 
tions; practically 50 per cent. of the total mileage of 
railways in the major provinces of India has now a metalled 
road running parallel, and nearly 25 per cent. of the tota 
mileage of metalled roads in those provinces is parallel to 
a railway. It is proposed that, henceforth, the Provinces 
should only participate in the Central Road Fund if they 
adopt, to the satisfaction of the Government of India— 
adequate rules for the control of motor traffic. It is also 
to be laid down that a certain proportion of their share 
from the Fund may be spent on various types of roads, 
and a specified proportion is to be spent on feeder roads 
which will help to bring produce on to the main roads and 
on to the railways. 


BACKWARD TRADE UNIONISM 


There is little cause for satisfaction about trade unionism 
in Sie, cnet, Yor basis of the note on the working 
of the Indian Trades Union Act during 1934-35, which has 
just been published. Membership trade ‘ unions 
is comparatively small, and covers less than 300,000 
people. The financial strength of the Unions is also 
insignificant. A total income of Rs. 5,28,697 means that 
in relation to membership financial is less than 
Rs. 2 per head. The North-Western Railway Industrial 
Workers’ Union of Lahore reported “n 1934-35 a. pheno- 
menal increase in : from less than 250 to over 
27,500; yet the total income of this Union was only Rs. 432. 
Such figarte ate wiet depres suite 
published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
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shows the extent of industrial progress in India. The main 
figures are : — 
Unit of 
Industry Measure 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 


Cotton piecegoods mil. yds. a 3,396 3,567 
Jute manufactures tons 906,043 949,820 1,009,471 
Finished steel ... tons 550,696 627,358 676,691 
Coal ose -.. Tons 18,218 20,846 20,875 
Sugar... os GR. - 13,716,344 17,633,568 
Paper... --. Cwts. 873,160 892,013 961,985 
Petrol... +» galls. 72,612,080 81,058,551 91,699,220 
Kerosene Oil ... galls. 156,909,832 169,267,410 162,420,243 
Cement ... +. tons 642,944 780,794 890,683 
Matches ... -+» Toss see 16,450,336 24,239,445 
Wheat flour «+ mds. 14,115,318 13,774,671 13,794,556 
Sulphuric acid ... cwts. 480,699 529,685 556,510 
Sulphate of am- 

monia ... ... tons 10,027 14,256 17,851 


Whatever the financial position of the Indian cotton in- 
dustry, there is no doubt that production still continues to 
increase. The production of finished steel has increased by 
about 125,000 tons over two years; production of matches 
by nearly 50 per cent. in 1935-36; production of jute manu- 
factures by about 100,000 tons in three years; and the 
production of petrol by nearly 20 million gallons. 
BomBay, August 10. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
THE STATE AND BUSINESS RISKS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The distressing letter appearing in your issue for August 
15th on black-coated unemployment impinges on a curiously 
neglected aspect of the functions that would seem appropriate to 
the State—especially since the war. At the present day, when 
hugely increased taxation and death duties. have rendered the 
Exchequer virtually a shareholder in the country’s industries, is 
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it not fitting, as your correspondent suggests, that the 
should be prepared to shoulder an increased share of the 
well as of the profits of trade? 

Do not these considerations point to the need for OMe 
type of ee a kind that might not be as 
feasible for an ordinary insurance company de i 
revenues chiefly on premiums, but which might ‘amen = its 
different aspect if conducted by the Government, whose aunt 
for such a service would be supplemented by savings and j 
contributions to the Unemployment Fund? Such an insurance 
might not merely assist an employer in the event of 
but help to prevent his business from going bankrupt his 
employees from being discharged. 

It is not suggested that such a policy would necessarily be 
appropriate at times when speculation was already Proceeding 

be that, 


= 


freely. But not the least of the scheme’s merits woul 

by declining further risks in any direction where saturation 

to be threatened, the Government could sound a warning. (op. 
versely, whenever over-caution prevailed or when some huge 
venture was hanging fire, perhaps over a question of modernisg. 
tion, because of the feeling that expectations might not, after 
all, be sufficiently realised to cover the additional overheads, the 
scheme might be brought into play to fill the gap created in ogy 
economic system by the present trend towards over-centralisati 
Such a policy should go far to relax the brakes without impair. 
ing the motive power, and should therefore be free from the 
difficulties that have made it impracticable to subsidise moribund 
concerns out of the Unemployment Fund. 

But, if for administrative or other reasons, it is deemed yp. 
workable, there remain other methods of approach. Instead of 
offering loans at a flat rate of 3 per cent., for instance, why 
should not the Government offer them for a reasonable share—a 
quarter or a third—of the additional profits that such loans 
might actually effect? According to the Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Vol. 236, pages 57 and 76), the 
Sheffield-Manchester electrification scheme is officially estimated 
to bring a return of 15} per cent. If only a fifth of such takings 
were to find their way into the Treasury, it would mean that the 
Government’s total receipts would be 6 per cent. for money 
advanced to the L.N.E.R. at 3 per cent. Further sums would 
accrue to the Unemployment Fund during the period of capital 
expenditure, if not beyond.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


99 Clifton Road, K. H. Jounston. 
London, S.E. 
August 22. 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 


WHEN the pre-war Austro-Hungarian Empire was divided 
im 1919 into five new or enlarged States, Central Europe 
might have been expected never again to become ‘‘ the 
cockpit of Europe.’’ Yet the realised aspirations of the 
nationalities in the old Monarchy, and the effect of their 
ren nationalism on economic policies, have again ren- 
dered the Succession States a zone of contending forces. 
Separately or in association they have fallen into the poli- 
tical and economic orbits of three Great Powers—Germany, 
France and Italy—whose European policies themselves 
have been antithetical; so that to-day Central Europe as 
a whole is much more a potential cockpit, in one sense, 
than it was under the Monarchy in 1914. This time there 
or more local cocks, and they have bigger ones behind 
em. 

It is s that, since the war, no one has attempted 
to give English readers as comprehensive a survey of 
Central Europe as Mr Wickham Steed gave in 1908 with 
his classic ‘‘ The Habsburg Monarchy.’’ He now writes a 
preface to Dr. Gerhard Schacher’s study,* in which he 
emphasises the author’s contention that political fears and 
forces have created an economic impasse in that region. 

Dr. Schacher describes the accumulation of combustible 
political material in Central Europe which now, in his 
opinion, makes it ‘‘ the most dangerous centre of crisis in 
the world.’’ Seventy million souls whose destiny is united 
by common economic interests are divided into five States 


- (and their limitrophe districts) which themselves have 


it into the three Little Entente States—Czechoslovakia, 
oumania and Jugoslavia—and the two partners with 
Italy in the Rome Protocols of 1934, Austria and H , 
Looming over all of them—indeed, over Italy as i 


ere SSeS 
* «Central Europe and the Western World.” Dr. Gerhard 
Schacher. London: Allen and Unwin. 223 segs ex net. 


the political and economic shadow of the neo-Prussian 
Drang nach dem Siid-osten, a movement now powerfully 
reinforced by Dr. Schacht’s astute process of converting 
Germany’s blocked-mark debts into increased German 
exports in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Schacher examines somewhat cursorily the Stresa, 
Tardieu and Curtius-Schober (Customs Union) “ plans 
for economic rehabilitation of Central Europe, and he does 
not mention that the British Government's insistence on 
‘« most-favoured-nation ’’ rights blocked the Stresa plan. 
He shows (page 34) that the Little Entente Statute of 1933 
provided for mutual assistance if League obligations were 
not carried out; that Italy and Hungary objected to this 
on the same grounds as those adduced by the Nazi Govern- 
ment in their objection this year to the similar Franco 
Soviet Pact; but that they withdrew their objections owing 
to the clear compatibility of the Statute with the Covenant. 
On the economic plane he describes the problems of er 
agrarian and industrial productive capacity in each of t 
five Succession States, and rightly designates the agran 
as the key problem of the region. He also has in 
chapters on the composition and distribution of Sta 
debts, credit and currency policies, and the Danubian 
countries’ shares in world trade. 

Dr. Schacher concludes as follows: — 


“The recovery of Central Europe is a necessary cone 
of the real resolution of the political and economic crisis 
the world. But it is also necessary to recognise that pon free 
process of recovery will never be achieved by resort to es 
nor by giving a free hand to the destructive forces which 
alive in the heart of the Continent. . . The firm determination 
of a world resolved on peace to prevent under all circumstanet 
any intrusion of these destructive forces, is the first 


important condition for the recovery process.” 


Mr Wickham Steed also urges this conclusion on readers 
of Dr. Schacher’s extremely interesting study. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


« Boonomics and Technology.’’ By Ferdinand Zweig. P. 8, 
King. 949 pages. 10s. 
The effect of technical changes on economic life is one of 
problems in the literature of economic science. 
this book Professor Zweig, of Cracow University, is mainly 
. med with the familiar issues—the reactions on employ- 
= wages and the distribution of the national income— 
vi also discusses the wider, sociological topic of what 
be be called the dynamics of technical change. 
a book begins with a rather elaborate attempt to classify 
different types of technical change. After distinguishing 
three stages in the development of technology, Professor Zweig 
makes another division of inventions into three groups— 
“ in Productivity,” ‘“ Progress in Quality” and 
“ in Novelty.” As the terms imply, by the first is 
meant changes which enable the same commodity to be 
uced at lower cost; by the second that a commodity 
can be improved in quality; by the third that a new and 
hitherto unknown good can be produced for consumption 
_ It is claimed, without any convincing arguments, 
that only the first of these creates technological unemploy- 
ment, the second being neutral and the third creating techno- 
logical employment. After a further classification of produc- 
tivity inventions, which is not really followed up at all, 
Professor Zweig examines the effects of these on employment 
and the distribution of income. He deals first with the 
so-called “‘ compensation ’’ problem—i.e. whether the impact 
eflect of technical change in causing unemployment is offset 
or compensated by further effects in creating employment. 
Although some valuable points are made, the argument is not 
always logical and suffers badly from the omission of any 
reference to the monetary situation—a matter which is surely 
vital to the question of employment. 

His treatment of the effects of inventions on distribution 
is also weak. He tends to compare the three separate 
questions of the effects on money wages, on real wages and on 
the relative share of income obtained by labour. He dismisses 
ina footnote the valuable technique developed by MrJ. R. Hicks 
and others for handling these problems and also provides 
evidence that he does not understand it at all. In the last 
part of the book he paints a gloomy picture of the actual conse- 
quences of technical progress. It leads, he says, to monopoly 
and thence to autarky, it increases inequality between classes 
and nations, it transforms modern warfare and thus “ puts 
into man’s hands a destructive weapon which, used with 
barbarity and brutality, may turn out to be the very weapon 
by which civilisation may perish.’’ Are these evils really 
necessary concomitants of technical progress ? 





“ Public Works in Prosperity and Depression.”? By Arthur D. 
Gayer. Published by National Bureau of Economic 
2 New York. Macmillan, London. 460 pages. 


This book will be more useful to those interested in the scope, 
and methods of financing, of public works in the United States 
than to those concerned with the wider problem of public 
works as an aid to economic stability. It was prepared for the 
National Planning Board of the American Public Works 

inistration and suffers somewhat, particularly in the 
theoretical chapters, from its official parentage. Not that 
Mr Gayer is unduly biassed in favour of public works; he 
gives full weight to the difficulties. But he confines himself 
to stating the main problem, without attempting to reach very 
definite conclusions on it. The statistical and descriptive work, 
occupies most of the book, is very complete and thorough. 





“From Hegel to Marx.” By Sidney Hook. Gollancz. 335 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


This book is to be welcomed as the first serious attempt in 
English to provide an account of the origins of Marxism. 
There exists in this country at the present moment a large 
and interested public, vaguely aware both of the colossal 

which the doctrines enunciated by Marx and 

by his disciples have had, whether by attraction 
the | repulsion, on human conduct in the greater part of 
ang tvllised (and in large sections of the uncivilised) world, 
Of its intrinsic value as a coherent and comprehensive 
a of thought. Professor Hook has already put us 

‘his debt with an earlier book. In the present work he 
feerims@ work of critical investigation which has 

‘Made ible by the devoted labours of Marxist 

Mehring, Plekhanov, and Gustav M er. 
the view prevalent among English socialists 
% owed little to any thinkers save Hegel and Ricardo, 

the course of his early intellectual development to 
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the point at which he finally found himself.in the process of 
criticising the theories of his own former allies, Stirner, 
the Bauers, Ruge, Hess and Feuerbach, and of course, Hegel 
himself. The result is interesting and impressive, and does 
not, as do so many German works dealing with this period, 
leave one with the sense that the issues are unreal because the 
subjects under discussion are so many disguised logical figments. 
Professor Hook is, it must be admitted, an exceedingly 
pedestrian writer; but his scholarship is both wide and 
critical, his treatment of facts and theories scrupulous and 
skilful, and above all his erudition does not kill interest in the 
subject. This book is far and away the best account of an 
obscure and important subject at present available in English, 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Europe in Crisis. By R. B. Mowat. (Bristol) J. W. Arrowsmith 
(London), Ltd., 12, Small Street. 120 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


South African Stock and Share Guide, May 1936. (Cape Town) The 


Kleeman Publishing Co., Barclays Bank Buildings. 197 pages. 
No price stated. 


The South Wales Coal Annual, 1936. Edited by A. P. Barnett and 
T. J. Beynon. (Cardiff) The Business Statistics Co., Ltd., The 
139 pages. 5s. net. ¢ 


The 1936 Budget. Issued by the Public Economy League. (London) 
Cobden-Sanderson. 25 pages. 3d. net. 


Economic Conditions in Maharashtra and Karnatak. By Y. S. 


oe (Poona) Tilak Swarajka Sangh. 213 pages. No price 
stated. 


The Gold Clause. Vol. II. By A. Plesch. (London) Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd., 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 44 pages. 
No price stated. 


Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1936. Information Department 


Papers. No. 19. (London) Royal Institute of International 
opr. Chatham House, St. James’s Square. 67 pages. 
s. net. 


La Crise Economique dans le Monde et en France. By B. Nogaro. 
(Paris) Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 20, 
rue Soufflot. 352 pages. 35 frs. 


Etudes Economiques. Vol. I. Essai sur les Mouvements des Prix en 
France depuis la stabilisation Monétaive (1927-1935). By J. M. 
Jeanneney. 257 pages. 30 frs. 

Vol. II. L’ Evolution des Ententes Industrielles en France depuis 
la Crise. By A. Piettre. 239 pages. 30 frs. (Paris) Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey. 


L’Equilibre Budgétaire en Grande Bretagne, 1930-1936. By M. 
Fourré-Cormeray. (Paris) Librairie Technique et Economique. 
168 pages. No price stated. 

The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands. By Ian 
F. D. Morrow. (London) H. Milford. 558 pages. 25s. net. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Report of the Committee on Scottish Health Services. 
6s. net. 


Ethiopia No. 5 (1936): Reports and Correspondence vegarding the 
‘Tetovs and Relief of British and Foreign Nationals at "Addis 
_— during the Disturbances of May 2 to 6, 1936. Cmd. 5213. 

. net. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. 14, 
1935. 1s. net. 

Return Showing the Number of Persons in veceipt of Poor Relief in 
England and Wales on the night of January 1, 1936. 9d. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS AND THE BANKS 


Tue Labour Government in New Zealand has now held 
office for nearly a year and has completed the first stages 
of its economic and financial programme. It began by 
nationalising and extending the powers of the New Zealand 
Reserve Bank, itself a comparatively recent link in the 
chain of Empire central banks. The private shareholders 
have been bought out by the Government, which has also 
assumed the power of making fresh appointments to the 
board of directors. The Bank has been charged with the 
regulation and control of New Zealand’s credit and cur- 
rency and with the conduct of foreign exchange dealings. 
It may grant over-drafts for the purpose of financing the 
Government’s marketing schemes. The Government’s 
general borrowing powers have also been enlarged. Finally, 
power has been taken to raise the minimum balances which 
the trading banks must maintain with the Reserve Banks 
above the original ratios of 7 per cent. for demand liabili- 
ties and 3 per cent. for time liabilities. 


Simultaneously, the Government has passed the Pri- 
mary Products Marketing Act. This sets up a special 
department in connection with the purchase by the Crown 
of primary products, and with the marketing in New Zea- 
land or overseas of primary products, whether or not they 
have been acquired on behalf of the Crown. Since August 
1st the Act has been applied to dairy produce, which now 
becomes the property of the Crown as soon as it is placed 
on board any ship for export. The producer receives pay- 
ment at prices fixed by Order-in-Council, and to enable 
these payments to be made an overdraft will be granted 
by the Reserve Bank on an account termed ‘‘ The Dairy 
Industry Account.’’ Any loss resulting from the re-sale of 
the dairy produce overseas will be borne by the Govern- 
ment. Up to July 31, 1937, the price payable to the 
producer will be fixed after taking into consideration the 
prices receivable in New Zealand during the eight or ten 
years before July 31, 1935. After that date, prices will be 
fixed after several other (undefined) factors have been 
considered. The scheme may be extended to the internal 
marketing of dairy produce and to other products. 


It is clear that the Government has already assumed far- 
reaching powers in the economic and financial affairs of 
the Dominion. Along what lines will it exercise its powers? 
So far, the Government has shown a fair degree of modera- 
tion. The latest Reserve Bank statement reveals little 
change from the figures issued in the early part of this 
year, and the drop in the Bank’s reserve ratio since last 
February, from 98.5 to 96.1 per cent., is insignificant. 
Under the new marketing scheme the price of butter has 
been fixed at 117s. 3d. per cwt., which is in reasonable 
relationship with the current London prices of 122s. for 
New Zealand and 128s. for Danish butter. It is apparently 
realised that New Zealand by no means possesses a mono- 
poly in the British market. What is more open to question 
is whether the Government has realised the extent of the 
repercussions that may follow its entry into the Dominion’s 
export trade. Some of these, with which the banking 
system of the Dominion is intimately concerned, were 
discussed at the last annual meeting of the Bank of New 
Zealand by Sir George Elliot, the chairman. Sir George’s 
comments have an added weight by reason of the > ate 
connection that has existed for forty years between this 
trading bank and the Government, and from the fact that 
the Government has the right to appoint four out of its 
six directors. 

An initial consequence of the Government’s scheme will 
be the transfer of the financing of New Zealand’s export 
trade in dairy from the trading banks to the Reserve 
Bank. This follows automatically from the opening of the 
new ee Account, which will be overdra 
pending shipment of produce to London and its sale 
there. Thus, the trading banks will lose an important part 
of their business. Sir George Elliot, naturally, finds in this 
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some ground of complaint, the more so as the trading banks 
have given consistent and invaluable assistance in the 
development of New Zealand’s dairying industry, gj, 
George, indeed, hinted that the loss of this business mj 
render unprofitable certain of the bank’s branches, whose 
existence was dependent on the bank’s dairy factory ¢op. 
nections. Though Sir George Elliot naturally does not gq 
so, such a development might impel the Government, 
either directly or through the Reserve Bank, to open its 
own branches. This might involve the Reserve Bank jn 
the dual and incompatible businesses of central and com. 
mercial banking. 

The future of New Zealand’s foreign exchange market js 
also affected by the Government’s new powers. The 
Reserve Bank is to exercise general control over foreign 
exchange operations. Within well-defined limits, such a 
function is not opposed to modern central banking practice. 
The Primary Products Marketing Act, however, suggests 
wider possibilities. Briefly, while the trading banks will 
still have to meet the foreign exchange requirements of im- 
porters and others of their customers, it would appear that 
the supplies of foreign exchange emanating from New 
Zealand’s exports will tend to become concentrated in the 
hands of the Government and the Reserve Bank. The 
trading banks will no longer be able to replenish their 
London funds through their own daily business and that of 
their customers. Instead, they will need to apply to the 
Reserve Bank for sterling and other foreign exchange 
according to their needs. This, surely, will be the inevitable 
corollary of the extension of the Government’s marketing 
schemes to cover all New Zealand’s staple exports. Sucha 
dénouement may still be some way off, but it is easy to see 
why the trading banks should already feel a certain un- 
easiness. Another possibility, of a more general character, 
is that, to the extent that the Government becomes the sole 
shipper, it may be tempted to sell in bulk and even to 
conclude special agreements with the Governments of 
importing countries. Such action might well enhance the 
modern tendency toward bilateral trade, which has 
flourished in proportion to the growth of world economic 
nationalism. 

Finally, if the world market price moves one way, the 
Government will make a profit, while under less favourable 
circumstances it may incur a loss on its marketing opefa 
tions. There is nothing morally wrong in this, but the 
Government may find itself blamed either for intercepting 
profits which should reach the primary producer, o 
alternatively for throwing any loss incurred on to the 
general taxpayer, which it will be alleged is tantamount to 
giving a subsidy to the primary producer. These are the 
political risks which await a Government which engages 2 
trade, and their existence should be recognised in advance. 

Some of these dangers may be remote. But the New 
Zealand Government is certainly navigating un 
waters, and it should at least be willing to consider the 
possible consequences of its decision. To say this 1s not 
necessarily to condemn the Government’s policy, root 
branch, in advance. There is a case to be argued for closet 
Governmental control over national credit and exchange 
and another for giving the New Zealand farmer an 
market for his produce. But there are nape in es 
bining central and commercial banking under one 1 
French experience has show how this can lead to serous 
monetary confusion. And is it entirely just to the oa 
banks to deprive them of part of what has hitherto “tl 
remunerative business and to them, nevertheless 
to provide complete banking facilities to customers at 
or no direct cost? All things considered, the New ee 
Government might be well advised to temper natural to 
at the outset, with ci ion, and, 
avoid any crippling restriction of the scope of the existing 
machinery of commerce and finance. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Dr. Schacht Returns a Call.—Dr. Schacht’s visit to 
Paris in return for M. Labeyrie’s visit to Berlin has natur- 
ally aroused considerable comment. One question he may 
be discussing is that of the revival of Franco-German trade. 
The 1933 clearing agreement between the two countries 
broke down a year ago, mainly because of the accumulation 
of a deficit of Frs. 550 millions due to French exporters. 
Since then a stop-gap arrangement has been in force, allo- 
cating 16 per cent. of the proceeds of German exports to 
France to the service of the French tranches of the Dawes 
and Young Loans, 59 per cent. to the liquidation of arrears 
of commercial debt, and only 25 per cent. to French exports 
to Germany. This has reduced Germany’s power to buy 
French goods to microscopic proportions, and the rival 
claims of old creditors and current trade may well be under 
discussion. More generally, the whole world is watching the 
future of the franc, while the reichsmark can hardly remain 
indefinitely in its existing strait-waistcoat. If the franc were 
devalued, Germany would have an opportunity for the 
“realignment ’’ of the reichsmark, and while monetary 
questions are inextricably mixed up with politics in both 
countries, Dr. Schacht may possibly be taking soundings. 
There is something to be said for preliminary discussions of 
this character, but the future of the franc and reichsmark 
is bound up with that of the dollar, the pound and the 
sterling area currencies. It is therefore pertinent to add 
that one of the main functions of the Bank for International 
Settlements is to provide a regular and common meeting- 
ground for central bank governors, and that it has been 
generally recognised that these periodical meetings are in- 
finitely preferable to ad hoc discussion between two or three 
governors with all their attendant publicity. 


* * * 


American Banking Reserves.—The increase of one 
half in the minimum reserve percentages required to be 
kept on deposit at the Federal Reserve Banks by member 
banks of the Reserve system was accomplished by 
August 15th without any disturbance whatever to the 
money market. The Federal Reserve return for 
August 13th, two days before the change took effect, 
showed an increase in member bank borrowings from the 
Reserve of $3.9 millions. But this sum is insignificant in 
comparison with the increase in required reserves of about 
$1,473 millions which was enforced two days later. More- 
over, borrowings had declined again by August 20th. On 
August 13th, total reserves were $6,116 millions, required 
teserves $2,946 millions and excess reserves consequently 
$3,170 millions. If the increase in reserve requirements 
had been applied on that day, required reserves would 
have become $4,419 millions and excess reserves $1,697 
millions, The return for a week later shows excess reserves 
of $1,810 millions, so that there was an increase of $113 
millions on the week. As in other recent weeks, the in- 
ctease has been due to the encashment of bonus bonds out 
of the Treasury balance. It will be noticed that the excess 
Tesetves are still 29 per cent. of the required reserves and 
would, in theory, support an expansion of credit of those 
Ptoportions. This reflection, together with the fact that 
the member banks have found the increase in reserves 
without the slightest difficulty, justify the conclusion that 
the increase, so far from restricting credit, has not even 

to restore the control of the Reserve authorities 
over the volume of credit. 


* * * 


Spanish Banking and the Rebellion—The Decree 
enforcing the moratorium for commercial payments and 
Withdrawals from bank accounts has been extended to 

31st. Those who have drawn out more than 4,000 
Pésetas since July roth, writes our Madrid correspondent, 
ane, make no further withdrawal; those who have 

Wh more than 1,000 and less than 4,000 pesetas 
lea still draw out 750 pesetas; and those who have drawn 
Th 1,000 pesetas may draw the whole of this amount. 

limitation does not apply to the payment of wages 
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or the payment of premiums for accident insurance. In 
the case of commercial documents accepted for payment 
before July 15th, these should be paid by transfer 
bank account to another, but mixed committees of bankers 
and business men have been set up to hear appeals where 
the debtor alleges that it is impossible to pay. Dividends 
must be paid into bank accounts, and come under the 
restriction which applies to all accounts. The payment of 
wages must be vouched for by a committee of workers or 
other employees of the firms concerned, who must certify 
that the money is used for this purpose. These payments 
are also controlled by the delegates of the Government and 
of the federation of clerks in the banks. These measures 
have not, of course, been adopted solely to prevent a run 
on the banks, but also to prevent the possibility of financial 
aid being given to the rebels or being used to finance anti- 
government activities in zones held by the loyal forces. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Return.—The return of balance-sheet 
items of the Irish banks for the June quarter, published by 
the Currency Commission of the Free State, shows that the 
experience of the Irish banks has not been greatlysdifferent 
from that of the banks of Great Britain. The following 
table gives a condensed survey of the figures. It should 
be remembered that the figures refer to the total business of 
all the banks operating in the Free State. They therefore 
include one London clearing bank (the National Bank, 
Ltd.) with a substantial business in Great Britain, and 
exclude one bank (Belfast Bank, Ltd.) whose operations 
are confined to Northern Ireland : — 




























(£000 omitted) 
June Quarter, 1936 
on Mar. 
arter, | Quarter, 
1935 1936 | In LFS. aewbere Total 
Liabilities :— 
Capital, Reserves, etc. .......... 17,143 10,127 17,235 
Notes in Circulation ............. 8,563 5,141 
Current, Deposit and other 
III cecieshphivcsnevcsoncadins 164,636 118,679 164,474 
Other Liabilities................... 5,495 3,175 5 
Total.......c..cecscocse | 195,887 137,122 196,492 
Assets :— 
Cash and Balances with London 
Agents and other Banks...... 14,404 14,518 
Money at Call and Short Notice 10,665 10,604 
BEE Bi leh is canaedrectiidtine seviceatias 6,905 6,403 
Loans and Advances ............ 68,327 67,849 
Investments :— 
a) Government ............... 78,586 79,605 
DP GOMOD case ccccssstcdnsceubece 9,033 9,679 
OE PIED dinacciidccseciiscieiens 7,917 7,834 
TOME asc -ccechisiones 195,837 196,492 
Excess of Assets outside I.F.S. 
over Liabilities outside I.F.S. 74,162 72,366 





Both deposits and loans are higher on the quarter, but 
both are below the figures of the same quarter of last year. 
Only investments (which are predominantly British 
Government securities) show a steady increase. The net 
excess of external assets shows an increase for the third 
quarter in succession, after several years of decline. In the 
peculiar situation of the Irish banks, this item closely 
reflects the movements of the Free State balance of pay- 
ments, and it is encouraging to note that the long-continued 
drain on the accumulated capital reserves of the country 


has apparently come to an end. The Irish banks are very . 


liquid. Cash, it is true, amounts only to 8.8 per cent. of 
—, but the £80 millions of British gilt-edged securities 
(48.4 per cent. of deposits) could be quickly turned into 
cash. From the foreign exchange point of view the strength 
of the position is very impressive, for the net excess of 
assets in Great Britain over liabilities in Great Britain 
amounts to no less than 58.4 per cent. of the total of notes 
and deposits payable in the Free State. This is as if the 
English banking system had reserves of devisen (or gold) 
of nearly {1,600 millions. 


London of 
£1,000,900 of those bills were placed last July, at a rate of 
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4 per cent., and, as we pointed out at the time, these 
bills were taken up by the London offices of French banks. 
It is now suggested that a second block of {1,000,000 of 
bills are being placed, and it is possible that the object of 
these operations is to raise funds for the repayment of the 
credit of 3,000 million Belgian francs falling due in Sep- 
tember. It is clearly desirable that such funds should be 
forthcoming, as otherwise France might be faced with a 
heavy gold loss. This would be made more serious by 
the impending maturity of the French Government's ster- 
ling credit of {40 millions, which falls due for repayment 
next November and may have to be met in gold. The 
existence of this credit makes it unlikely that the new 
French railway bills will appeal to British houses, who 
probably feel that they have already lent enough to France. 
They may well, however, appeal to French houses who 
to-day hold a fair amount of temporary sterling, which 
they have bought spot and sold forward in order to secure 
the profit of about 16 per cent. per annum accruing from 
the current discount on three months’ francs. The chance 
of earning an additional 4} per cent, by relending this 
money to French railways is very attractive. It is also an 
illuminating if cynical comment upon the parlous state of 
French finances. 


* * * 


The Money Market.— Conditions remain very easy 
and the Bank return shows that credit is abundant. Any 
airther expansion in fact might make it difficult to main- 
tain discount rates, especially as the return of the holiday 
currency usually makes September an easy month. Never- 
theless, the clearing banks have experienced a fair after- 
noon demand for money. There are also reports that there 
is not much outside money available, but against this the 
clearing banks have had little or no demand for loans 
against bonds at # and 1 per cent. Hence the market 
is still able to obtain its ‘‘ bond money ”’ outside : — 

Aug. 6, Aug. 13, Aug. 20, Aug. 27, 


1936 1936 1936 1936 
% % % % 
RID ciccsnenscnenesncesenens om 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate... 4} + 4 4 
Short loan rate :— 
Clearing banks ............-. — $-}-1* }3-3-1* }43-1* }-}-1* 
SS it a 4 4 4 
Discount rates :— 


Treasury bills ..........-.-+ a ; ; ; 
Three months’ bank bills .... uta i-% 8-*& 8-* 
* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within six 
months of maturity ; and other collateral, respectively. 
Discount rates are unchanged, but while some banks are 
not taking three months’ bank bills at less than 4§ per 
cent., there are reports that when buying in the market 
other banks are willing to shade this rate. Tender issues of 
Treasury bills remain unchanged at £630 millions for the 
fourth week in succession, but next week maturities are 
{5 millions in excess of the amount to be offered, and so 
the tender issue will contract. This will increase the com- 
petition for bills. 


* * * 
The Foreign Exchanges. — The London Market is 


extremely idle, and the banks find that they are mainly - 


occupied with technical oe arising out of registered 
marks and tourist lire. e se ag Games brought out a 
big demand for registered marks, but this was easily satis- 
fied, and the discount on these showed little change. This 
week exchange rates are practically unaltered, apart from 
_ a very slight improvement in three months’ francs. The 
franc, however, still remains at the gold point against the 
dollar, guilder and Swiss franc, and more gold has been 
engaged for shipment to New York. Gold is not going to 
Amsterdam, as neither the French banks, nor presumably 
- the Dutch banks in Paris, care to make the shipment, but 
the American banks, being outside the gold bloc, have no 
such inhibition. Gold, of course, only enters or leaves 
Switzerland on the initiative of the Swiss National Bank. 
The British Customs returns announce the further impor- 
tation this week of {11.5 millions of gold from France, 
raising total importations since June roth to £68.2 millions. 
Dollars have been very steady, but the current London 
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rice of gold at 138s. 2$d. per ounce leaves a i 
the dollar parity of barely one penny, so that eatery a 
to buy gold in London for shipment to New York. Wit 
the approach of the Presidential election, there are 
that the United States authorities have been buying sif 
in London, presumably with an eye on American ae 
interests. This would entail sales of dollars gang 
sterling. 


* * * 


The Bank Return. — This week’s reduction of 
{1.1 millions in the note circulation, though small, is qui 
normal for the last week of August, so that apparently 
French hoarding of British currency has for the moment 
ceased. The note circulation is now very nearly at jts 
lowest point for the autumn, and little change is likely untij 
the Christmas currency withdrawals begin. These ma 
raise the circulation to a new record of {£470 millions or 
more. Meanwhile the Bank is continuing to buy gold, 
possibly in preparation for the Christmas currency expan. 
sion. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 28, Aug. 5,Aug. 12, Aug. 19, Aug. 26, 
1936 


1935 1936 1936 1936 
£mill. {mill. { mill. { mill. { mill 

Issue Department :— 

GBB ccscvcccccvevecccesevccsees 193-4 243-0 243-0 243-8 244.8 

Note circulation ............ 399-6 454-4 450-3 444-5 443-4 
Banking Department :— 

RESCTVE ...ccccccccccscccccees 54.5 49- 53- 60-3 62-4 

Public deposits............+ 9-4 17-6 17-4 23-6 17-2 

Bankers’ deposits ......... 96-9 92-7 98-0 96-0 100-9 

Other deposits............++- 36-5 38-5 38-0 40-0 37-8 

Government securities ... 81-3 89-9 89-6 86-4 84-8 

Discounts and advances 12:9 8-9 8-9 9-7 92 

Other securities ............ 12°3 18-5 19-3 2i-3 17: 

PrOPOTtion ..........seeeeeee 38°1% 33-3% 35-0% 37-8% 40-04% 


In the banking department, there has been a further redue- 
tion in Government securities, which have now fallen by 
{11.6 millions since the end of July. Owing to the Bank's 
gold purchases and the return of notes from circulation, 
the Reserve has risen by {10.2 millions, and, whether by 
accident or design, the two movements have neutralised 
each other. Public deposits, which were swollen last week 
by Excise duty payments, have receded to their level of a 
iortnight ago, but bankers’ deposits have risen to over 
£100 millions for the first time since July rst. Had it not 
been for the reduction in Government securities, bankers’ 
deposits would now be unnecessarily high. It will be inter- 
esting to see if the Bank continues to buy gold and allow 
securities to run off. 


* * * 


Underwriting Air Raid Risks.—Certain Pres 
reports last week-end conveyed a somewhat alarmist im- 
pression of prevailing conditions in that part of the insur- 
ance market concerned with the underwriting of aif-raid 
risks. It has been well-known that the tariff offices, for 
some years past, have been unwilling to accept such bust- 
ness, not, ostensibly, on account of its excessive poten 
liability, but for the opposite reason that in the event of 
a war the Government would certainly evolve its own 
arrangements for compensation, and that therefore there 
can be no “‘ risk ’’ which would justify the taking of pre 
miums. Two or three leading groups of underwriters at 
Lloyds have, in recent years, also held deliberately aloof 
from the market, but in other quarters there has been 20 
difficulty in placing business at a rate of about 6d. per 
{100. Recently, the deterioration in the European political 
position, the increased publicity given to the aeroplane as 
a warlike weapon, and, finally, the inception of active 
industrial operations under the Government’s re- 
programme have combined to increase the volume of 
business placed in the market. In the course of @ 
week risks running into seven figures have been undet- 
written, and the rate, consequently, has tended to harden 
in the neighbourhood of 1s. per cent. Large “ lines 
have, in fact, been placed at or near this figure, 4 of 
recently, and the suggestion that only a small minority he 
underwriters are to transact this business, 


are refusing total coverage, is not borne out by inquiries at 
Lloyds. 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND THE INVESTOR 


Waen Sir Thomas Inskip gave the House of Commons the 
frst account of his stewardship as Minister for Co-ordination 
of Defence last May, one special feature of his speech was 
noted with alacrity by the Stock Exchange. The Minister 
was, at that time, about to allocate contracts for the supply 
of tools and gauges to be used for manufacture of shells. 
For gauges, he was unable to anticipate a substantial supply 
in under four to five months. fo obtain the required 
machine tools might even take longer. And the Minister 
confessed himself anxious regarding the emergence of 
“ bottle-necks ’’ in the tool and gauge industry, which must 
necessarily be eased before bulk production of shells could 
be put in hand. 

Two immediate inferences were drawn by the market 
from this statement. First, that the machine tool industry 
was already fully employed ‘on peace-time work; and 
secondly, that the indications of large Government orders 
for the new aero engine factories clearly showed that the 
industry could count on production to capacity for several 
months to come. Inevitably, a further sharp rise in the 
existing small group of machine tool companies’ shares re- 
sulted and, in an active season for new issues, several estab- 
lished companies were added to the list and warmly re- 
ceived. Thus, the defence programme in the course of a few 
weeks has familiarised the investor with an industrial group 
which, during the previous decade, showed few attractions 
in profits or market leadership. The boom continues and 
undoubtedly record profits are now being earned. How far 
are present share prices justified on a longer view? 

The boundaries of the industry are difficult to define. The 
Machine Tool Trades Association, for example, consists of 
118 members, of which the majority are relatively small 
private concerns, and therefore not of interest to the general 
investor. Some of these companies produce bearings, and 
other machine components which are not, strictly speaking, 
tools. Other concerns specialise on particular types of tools. 
All are very busy, and will remain so for many months to 
come, provided that the industry’s own “‘ bottle-necks ’’— 
both in equipment and skilled staff—are widened. 

_ Examination of the results of recent Censuses of Produc- 
tion shows that the industry has become increasingly 
specialised during the last decade. In 1924 specialist firms 
produced tools valued at £2,295,000, compared with a total 
of £3,441,000 for all firms. They were therefore responsible 
no more than two-thirds of the total output. In 1930, 
the specialist machine tool firms were responsible for an 
output valued at £4,824,000 (excluding ‘‘ other work ’’), 
while the total output of all firms was no more than 
£4.950,000. Average values—which in this industry reflect 
es of a technical nature rather than the direct effects 
of price policy—showed a distinct advance during this 
period of over 30 per cent in many instances. Milling 
ery, to give but one example, rose on the average 
irom {139.4 to {180.3 per ton. Again, between 1933 and 
1934, the total output of complete machines increased from 
2,894,000 to £4,342,000, although average prices showed 
a slight fall during the year. Between 1933 and 1935 the 
value of exports of machine tools increased from £1,265,543 
to {2,246,497. In the same period, imports almost doubled 
In value from {852,987 to {1,697,689, and more than 
doubled in quantity. The higher average value per ton of 
imported than of exported machine tools—last year the 
figure for imports was £220 per ton, compared with about 
£136 per ton for exports—suggests that the engineering 
trades are still dependent to an appreciable extent on foreign 
Producers, particularly in the United States and Germany, 
the more advanced types of machine tools. , 


These trends continue to-day. During the first seven 
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Sear Yield 
Group and Total hares Present 
Companies Profi Structure and 
. ~~ Share Denom. a. Div. 
“Established” Cos f % | % Ars 
Birmingham Smal] 
Arms (July 31)— 
SOOO a doiscchesee 253,189 | Nil | Nil | £203,150 _ 10 0} ... Nil 
5 i ’ 
1984 .....cecereeee 136,177 | Nil | Nil (396,00 «BY 23 9; .. | Nil 
: 6% pref. (£1). 
1935 weeccccccceees 120,339 | Nil | Nil | £2,815,172 £1 15 0| Nil | Nil 
Coventry Gauge — 
‘coe. am 11,409 
1984 7 | e784 | T's | Nit | }£100,000 ora.| 6 3] 5-7] Nil 
1935 wpe 27,910 | 17-9 | Nil (2s.). 
reen 
Batley (Mar. 31) 
usse bctccaatins $8,480 $-3 3} ne at) 7% 
hevenedib sce . 6: 4 pret. ‘ 
SE beedtcckitnses 46,300 | 5-4] 44 un ord. | 25 0] 4:3) 3:6 
oe ew” Ss. 
British Timken 
oot 67,392 | 22-0| 8 
aownenuitnas F . 250, 65 0; 7-6) 3-1 
BIG cocnosinctasee 79,927 | 24-6] 10 “aA mh 
Craven Bros. (Mcr.) 
a 81,386 5 
Braet bate e ese 1 
I cae taad 26,537 | |. | nin | (£300,000 ord. | 12 45) .. | tt 
SUR Bicscovecoesta 26,739 Niltt| [ (5s.). 
Kitchen & Wade 
(Mar. 31)— 
6 ieee As. 8,676)... we 1 
1935 fi shadbionas 18,398 we is hase ord, | 14 0 
in ona - , aA 
00 
MO asics tei OE i bat “ 
1934F......00.cc0ee iseee ie in £100, ord. | 76 3x) 5-1} 2-6 
1935F......00cc00e 24,021 | 19-5 | 10° (£1). 
— a 
ing (Mar. 31)— 
"Meee ss, 2,705 | ... . | {£50000 “A” | 9 0 
OE s., <sensnnsead 2,140)... é, ord. (5s.). 
WOOD osccics dress: 12,042 my B” 
“Provincial Shares 
Kendall & Gent 
“fn. 1,662§| Nil | Nil 
1934§ ............ | Dr.2,310§ Nil | Nil | (£45,031 ord, | 12 9 | 11-8] Nil 
1O06 ii ciciate.. 14,184 | 21-2 | N (6s. 8d.). 
Churchill Mach. 
ae 31)— oncia.| 06 
Bz dann d i Nil 
i... 28,920 Nik £114,385 6% |172 6 6-9¢ 
1935 we.ccccceeeeee 34,406 | 48-7¢] 12 £64,200 ord. (£1) 
“« Mixed” Cos. 
er 
WOO inkikk... 10,703 il | Nil | (£300,000 5% | 21 0} ... 4:7 
SOO sci cc sscte 58,831 | 11:9} Nil pret, (6). 
1936 ........ceee 59,991 | 10-1 5 aa 19 6] 6-9] 3-4 
William Asquith , 
(Mar. 31)— 
BIBS 6c scree ses. Dr.8,676 | Nil | Nil | (£166,021 8% 18 9/ Nil | Nil 
9008 access Dr.7,161 | Nil | Nil | J part. pref. (15s.) 
1936 ....ccceeee 29,576 | Nil | Nil ee ord.| 8 9| Nil | Nil 
Samuel Osborne vt 
(July 31)— 
IOUS 5562S 20,182 | 2-4 2} | (£130,600 54% | 26 6 4-26 
1086 ixiidbdicune 30,012 | 9-3 4 t.f. pref. (1). 
SOOD cstv: 34,474 | 12-0 7 — 35 0] 68} 4-0 





oe years years years 

ce arrears as follows : 1933, 4 ; 1934, 4 ; 1935, 5 to date. 

boned tebe ier soliucy Sparnamecke bis s 

5 per cent. paid for current yéar.. (b) Free 
share per year. 





industry, clearly, is enjoying boom conditions. Business 
at home is so good that overseas orders are not in request. 
The rapidity of the re-equipment of British industry, both 
for the uses of peace and of war, and technical considera- 
tions together have vastly increased the quantities of 
machine tools required from abroad. ? 

These are conditions which demand a prudent policy from 
the investor. Undoubtedly, current profits are ing at 
records for all times—and so are current share prices. the 
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influential buyer, aided by her {10 millions credit. But 
history suggests that in this industry a boom may collapse 
with disconcerting suddenness. It is evident, both from the 
nature of the industry and from the detailed statistics of its 
American counterpart, that once re-equipment orders have 
been filled there may be no further support to business until 
the next ‘‘ recovery ’’ brings a new re-equipment boom. 
High profits may be earned during recovery; but there is 
no limit to possible losses in a severe depression. Of 
all trades in the engineering industry, the machine tools 
section is technically the most ‘‘ highly-geared.’’ The moral 
applies particularly to certain recent new issues, which have 
been capitalised on a peak year’s earnings. Investors can 
confidently expect an advance in profits over a limited 
period, but none of the relative stability which is the hall- 
mark of many seasoned shares in other trades. 

What, in fact, has been the industry’s earnings record? 
The table on the preceding page supplies a partial 
answer. It presents the results of four groups of companies 
associated with the Machine Tool Trades Association. The 
first includes established concerns with a profits record 
extending back for a decade. Birmingham Small Arms 
claims inclusion through its control of B.S.A. Tools, 
although its direct machine tool interests, like those of 
Greenwood and Batley, are subordinate to its other engineer- 
ing business. Both concerns, however, have a substantial 
re-armament equity apart from machine tools. The latest 
profits of Greenwood and Batley were disappointingly 
stable, but the company is well supplied with orders, 
although rising costs are apparently being experienced. 
Coventry Gauge and Tool is a 1928 boom flotation which 
has paid only one dividend of 5 per cent., for 1929-30. The 
earnings record of the company showed a deep trough in 
1931, and until 1935 recovery was slow. Maintenance and 
depreciation charges have been regularly provided, and the 
debit balance on profit and loss was wiped out in 1935. The 
company’s gauge business has expanded rapidly in recent 
months, and current profits are doubtless very satisfactory. 
But the last balance sheet disclosed a somewhat unliquid 
position, which the directors may well decide to strengthen 
when considering their dividend policy. 

To the ‘‘ new companies ’’ the market has given an 
ungrudging welcome. British Timken is, perhaps, not a 
machine-tool producer in the strict sense, but its bearings 
are used extensively in new machinery installations. Craven 
Brothers may claim rank among the “ established ’”’ 
group, for since the absorption of the Armstrong Whitworth 
machine-tool business it has become one of the largest 
machine-tool manufacturers in the world. The instant 
success of the recent offer of 5s. ordinary shares at 100 per 
cent. premium suggested that the market was confident not 
merely of the achievement, but also the maintenance of 
profits at {60,000 per annum and earnings at 20 per cent. 
The company, however, is one of the more substantial 
concerns in the industry. Kitchen and Wade, Modern 
Machine Tools and Newall Engineering are typical recovery 
flotations. All three show a geometric increase in profits 
over the past two years; all have distinctly small total 
capitals. Modern Machine Tools has introduced a con- 
servative dividend policy, which may be continued if the 
company’s capacity is to be doubled. These shares have 
attracted considerable speculative attention recently. 

‘Finally, there are certain companies whose shares enjoy 
a somewhat intermittent market on various provincial 
exchanges, or which are only partially engaged in machine- 
tool manufacture. In few cases are past profits records 
impressive, but recent accounts show a general recovery to 
high equity earnings, although dividend policy, for many 
companies, is restricted by strained current positions, losses 
brought forward, or dividend arrears. In general, 
the relatively small capitals of all machine-tool companies 
and the speculative nature of the industry involve market 
and investment problems which the long-term investor is 
usually anxious to avoid. To the speculatively inclined 
there may still be scope for selective operations. But the 
oe _ — oe at levels which discount 
much, , 0 geometric profits expectations of 
the industry during the current year. Subsequently, if the 
machine tool industry runs true to past form, a decline in 
turnover may appreciably ante-date major reaction in 
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Wall Street.—The behaviour of Wall Street markets 
the end of last week displayed a far greater sensitiveness 
European affairs than has yet been shown in London or > 
the Continent; it seems to be a case of the further from 
fire the more sensitive the skin. When prices dropped 
much as seven points last Friday, accompanied by consider 
able short-selling and a fairly large turnover, it ; 
almost as if Wall Street were convinced that a E 
war was imminent, for no domestic, economic or political 
circumstance could be urged in justification for so rapid a 
collapse of prices. The reaction has since been described 
as purely technical, but that hardly appears an adequate 
description. The collapse of prices on the Berlin Bourse, pro- 
voked by Hitler’s press barrage of anti-Russian propaganda 
laid down last week as a prelude to increasing his 
strength, and the evidence of intervention by the powers in 
the Spanish war, were the immediate causes of American 
uneasiness. By the middle of this week most of the lost 
ground had been recovered, the markets had been assured 
that, in the opinion of the House of Morgan, war was not 
just around the corner, and domestic events had reasserted 
their control over prices. The stocks which suffered most 
in the slump were market leaders, whose position has now 
been consolidated, and the technical position of the market 
has certainly been improved. The news from business and 
industry continues its excellent trend, with growing steel 
activity, signs of an exceptionally short duration for the 
seasonal change-over of automobile models, and estimates 
that what the farmers, as a group, will lose by reduced 
output they will regain from higher prices. The general 
market outlook remains as outlined in our Stock Exchange 
Leading Article last week, so far at least as predictable 
economic events are concerned, although it cannot be 
denied that political developments in Europe during the 
last week are not particularly encouraging for the world 
peace. Even if the worst were to happen, it is at least 
arguable that Wall Street is the market which might have 
least to fear, since America’s recovery has still some dis- 
tance to go, and is not rigidly bound up with external 
events. The troubles Wall Street would have to face would 
probably be much more political than economic or financial. 


* * * 


News for Bondholders.—When bondholder meets 
Greek, then comes the tug-of-war. Ever since the Greek 
Government defaulted on its foreign debt in 1932, there 
has been a serious and continuing difference of view over 
the extent of her ability to remit funds to her British 
creditors. In September, 1932, a provisional agreement 
fixed interest on all loans at 30 per cent. of its nominal 
amount and suspended amortisation. A year later, the 
transferred percentage was reduced to 27} for 1933-34 and 
35 for 1934-35. It was not until February of last year that 
negotiations were resumed, and then the Greek Govern- 
ment made an offer of 35 per cent. for the twelve months 
to March 31, 1936, which was rejected, as wholly im 
adequate, by the League Loans Committee (London), and 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders. The matter then 
drifted into an unsatisfactory state of suspended animation, 
while far-reaching constitutional events were being 
in Greece itself. After the return of the King, informal 
conversations were followed, this spring, by the announce 
ment of an official visit to London, and after some 
delay negotiations were opened on June 2nd. 
July 17th deadlock was again reached, but the subsequent 
coup of General Metaxas has apparently changed the Greek 
attitude. The bondholders’ representatives now recom 
mend acceptance of the proposal that the Go 
should transfer 40 per cent. for the years 1935-36 
1936-37; made on condition that the 
undertake to utilise the interval afforded by the extended 
arrangement to discuss the possibility of a 
settlement. It would appear that the two parties 
this formula very differently. As the bondho 
mittees declare their conviction that the Greek 
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The following extracts from the prospectus are published for information only, and not as an invitation to subscribe for shares. 


The LISTS of APPLICATIONS OPENED in London and in Melbourne on the 18th AUGUST, 1936, and 
both lists will be closed on the 15th SEPTEMBER, 1936. 


NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England under the Companies Act, 1929, with limited liability.) 





CAPITAL £600,000, divided into 2,400,000 SHARES OF 5s. EACH 


Of which 1,250,000 Shares are bzing issued for subscription in cash at par. 


573,077 shares, credited as fully paid, are to be issued in part payment for the assets to be acquired from The Zinc Corporation Limited. 
243,752 shares are reserved for allotment against transfers made of Barrier South Limited Shares in the terms of the offer to shareholders of that Company. 
The balance of 333,171 shares, plus any shares not required to meet transfers of Barrier South Limited shares, will remain for the time being unissued. 





ISSUE AT PAR OF 


1,250,000 SHARES OF 5s. EACH 


of which 898,83! shares are being offered to the members of The Zinc Corporation Limited in the proportion of one of such shares for each Preference and/or Ordinary share 


held by such members in the Capital of The Zinc Corporation Limited. 


Members of Barrier South Limited who exchange the Preference and/or Ordinary Shares of Barrier South Limited held by them for fully paid shares in New Broken Hill 
Consolidated Limited, on the terms submitted to them, will be entitled to apply for and be allotted shares in this Issue in the proportion of Five of such shares for each 
Preference Share and One of such shares for every two Ordinary Shares in Barrier South Limited so exchanged. 


The Zinc Corporation Limited has agreed to take all the shares of this Issue not required to meet the allotments made in response to applications by its own Members 


and those of Barrier South Limited who are entitled to apply. 


No underwriting or other commission is being paid to The Zinc Corporation Limited. 





DIRECTORS : 


RT. HON. SIR ROBERT STEVENSON HORNE, G.B.E., K.C., M.P., 72, Devonshire 
House, London, W.1 (Chairman of The Zinc Corporation Limited), Chairman. 


CLIVE LATHAM BAILLIEU, Esq., C.M.G., Parkwood, Englefield Green, Egham, 
Surrey (Director of The Zinc Corporation Limited). 


JOHN ROMAINE GOVETT, oe 9, Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 (Director 
of The Zinc Corporation Limited). 


CAPTAIN OLIVER LYTTELTON, D.S.O., M.C., 4, Connaught Place, London, W.2 
(Director of The Zinc Corporation Limited). 


WILLIAM SYDNEY ROBINSON, Esq., 360, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1 (Managing 
Director of The Zinc Corporation Limited). 
LOCAL BOARD IN AUSTRALIA: 


MARSHAL L. BAILLIEU, Esq., 360, Collins Street, Melbourne (Director of North 
Broken Hill Limited). 


Nehed FRASER, 360, Collins Street, Melbourne (Chairman of Broken Hill South 


SIR WALTER MASSY-GREENE, K.C.M.G., 360, Collins Street, Melbourne (Director of 
Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australasia, Limited). 


HALIBURTON SHEPPARD, Esq., 331, Collins Street, Melbourne (Chairman of North 
Hill Limited). 


BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK LIMITED, 5, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3, and Melbourne, Adelaide and Sydney. 
SOLICITORS ; 
BIRKBECK, JULIUS, EDWARDS & CO. , 49, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
ARTHUR ROBINSON & CO., 360, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


BROKERS : 
GOVETT, SONS & CO., 22, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
E. L. & C. BAILLIEU, 360, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


AUDITORS : 
MONKHOUSE, STONEHAM & CO., Chartered Accountants, 695, Salisbury House, 
London, E.C.2. 


; GENERAL MANAGERS : 
THE ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


MELBOURNE OFFICE : 
360, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 


SECRETARIES AND REGISTERED OFFICE : 
AUSTRAL DEVELOPMENT LIMITED, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 





DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTS OF THE 


The Company was incorporated in England under the Companies Act, 1929, on the 8th 
July, 1936, for the and with the objects specified in its Memorandum of Asso- 
’ ona or mining finance or other associated business in any part of 
the World, to invest in or finance companies similarly engaged, and in particular (but 
“er the: Zine Corpentiza Limited, of 71,693 Preference Shares of {1 

tom the Zinc its holding of 71, ce Shares 0} 
tach and 229,224 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each in the capital of Barrier South Limited. — 

(b) From the other members of Barrier South Limited, who desire to exchange, their 
respective holdings of Preference and/or Ordinary Shares in the capital of Barrier South 

those upon which Zinc Corporation Limited has agreed 
sh in Barrier South Limited. 
The Zinc Corporation Limited :— 


COMPANY. 


ji 
| 


Dianoad drill ole No, Zinc Corporation Limited in February 
lat is situated 1,140 feet north of "South Limited ,and proved that the 
De decm elas ee ee oe ee Pare —e 
A comprehensive exploration programme has been prepared by Barrier South Limited, 
this work ea ang, operations have begun. Whale itis expected that the results o 
satan ts , it is necessary to point out that exploration work of this 
The mineral leases to be the from The Zinc tion Limited 
tl fe Souter bondaly tase oval yrs Set Lilo, and coer an 
itstided and will beets — Rapleretery work on these lenses fo to be 
we is a copy of the Report received by the Zine tion Limited from its 
Galaga Sls Bett Hora races mec 


London Wall, London, E.C.2. 14th July, 1936. 
The Managing Director, THE’ ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED, 


Sues 
1, 
tion leases has definitely proved the Barrier South leases by 
3 No. The Waste contiguncs and maintains throughout 


evidence supporting the sou 
of of the Zinc 
| the Zine Lode duvelaped fo the apes watkiege es fine 
8 level. its 
Srepatics and values. 
lode is divided into two sections, viz. : the Eastern or thin portion and the 


4. The upper limit of the broad Western portion has been located by the Zinc Corporation 
by diamond drilling at 871 feet South (i.e., 1,139 feet from the Barrier South 
at a vertical depth of 1,900 feet). This and its pitch in the s above No. 12 Le 


indicate that its upper limit ma expected at a vertical depth of from 2,200 to 2,500 feet 
in the Barrier South leases. " 

The pan longi projection shows the continuation of the 
thin eastern and broad western of the lead lode from the Zinc Corporation leases 
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Ot Te ccldnnee take cur coiains tay cola te nae th ploratory 

our , y t to ex, cam, 
which has recently been commenced in the Barrier South leases. satis aauaaie 
offers exploratory work should be commenced in the leases still further to the south. 


Yours faithfully, BEWICK, MOREING & CO. 


The Zinc Corporation Limited has agreed to act as General 

Hill Consolidated Limited for the period of 20 eon the Geinat te 
at an initial fee of £1,500 sterling per annum in tion to expenses. This Agreement will 
ensure the closest co-operation of the two and should result in substantial 


Re cone 7 le to The Zinc Corporation Limited, of 95, Gresham Street, 
pa ’ 
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which sum will be satisfied as 

to the Corporation or its 
bd gt yoy Such purchase price has been allocated 
£118,269 5s. in 473,077 shares credited as paid 

i Shares in Barrier in 

each of such Preference Shares and one share for every two of such 

£5,000 in 20,000 shares credited as for the 

Limited and Gresham 

oe cash and £20,000 in 80,000 shares credited as fully paid for the said leases. 
io sum is payable for 

The promoter of the pany is The Zinc Corporation Limited. 
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could well transfer higher percentage of the interest due, 
the inference must surely be that they are unwilling to 
envisage any ‘“‘ permanent ’’ rate which is not considerably 
above that figure. The action of the Greek authorities, on 
the other hand, has every appearance of being a conces- 
sion which they hope may be counted to them for 
righteousness when a final settlement is sought. The 
present agreement, therefore, seems to be little more than 
a breathing space before the final heat in the tug-of-war. 
Its achievement, nevertheless, suggests that time is work- 
ing, slowly but perceptibly, on the side of the bondholder. 
This impression is confirmed from another part of the 
world by this week’s announcement that the Chinese 
Government has made an offer to resume interest payments 
on two more railway loans. The Lung-Tsing-U-Hai 5 per 
cent. railway loan is to be paid at the rate of 14 per cent. for 
the year beginning July 1, 1936, with an additional } per 
cent. in succeeding years to a maximum of 4 per cent. 
The Canton-Kowloon railway loan of 1905 is to receive 
2} per cent. for twenty years and 5 per cent. thereafter, 
plus any surplus in net railway earnings over $200,000 per 
annum. These offers follow earlier proposals, made this 
year, covering the Tientsin-Pukow railway loans and the 
Honan railway loan. These, cumulatively, have furnished 
welcome evidence both of increasing disposition and ability 
on the Chinese Government’s part to meet external obliga- 
tions—and these are the first and last assets of bondholders 
the world over. 


* * * 


Rising Railway Receipts.—The home railway market 
finds current railway receipts much to its liking. Since the 
turn of the half-year the four main line railways have 
achieved, in eight weeks, an aggregate gain of {1,239,000 
in gross receipts, compared with those of the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year. The total ‘‘ gain ’’ for the 
first 34 weeks of this year is as much as £3,058,000. The 
railways are evidently obtaining a share in a recovery 
which has now become common to almost all branches of 
British industry. It does not yet appear, however, that 
their share is proportionate to the total rise in activity. 
Gross receipts for the first 34 weeks show a rise of 3.1 per 
cent. over 1935; whereas the Index of Business Activity 
(which is published with our Trade Supplement this week) 
shows an average rise of 6.0 per cent. for the first 
seven months. Since the turn of the half-year, railway 
receipts have been running approximately 4.7 per cent. 
higher than in 1935, while our Business Activity Index 
shows a rise in July, as compared with July last year, of 
7-5 percent. The main beneficiaries from improved condi- 
tions are still the two ‘‘ heavy ’’ northern lines, which, 
having lost most, have most to gain. The following table 
forcibly suggests that goods rather than passengers are 
providing the lion’s share of increased gross receipts, and 
that the continuance of recovery in industries like steel 
and heavy engineering, whose flight from rail to road is 
less easy than that of many of the newer industries, has 
been a major factor in this year’s railway revival : — 





aichuagllasaed apeatenatieliaialniieaatittnaiantineate tatiana iinet tg ee Ft SS) 
Changes compared with LMS. | LN.E.R. | G.W.R. | S.R. 
Fumeeee ae (%) (%) (%) (%) 
First 26 weeks ......... + 0-16 + 0-45 + 0-55 + 0-49 
mest, f 6s anntiaili + i : om + 1-73 + 1-69 
Satan : . + 0-69 , 
Marchandies Receipts >. > 
First 26 weeks ......... + 5-88 + 3-37 + 3-98 + 0-28 
a Ci, semen + 6:99 + 5-92 + 4-49 + 2-76 
RII 5 shi <9 wanes + 6-08 + 3-95 + 4-38 + 0-87 
rw oes oS + 3-97 + 4:26 + 2-08 + §-82 
Next B yy secrsenes +11-25 + 9°35 + 111 + 5°55 
- |" Soeteer paeecaaes + 5-41 + 5-33 + 1-87 + §-75 
Total Receipts :-— 
First 26 weeks ......... + 3-28 + 2-88 + 2-34 + 1-59 
ek ee oe + 6-19 + 5-37 + 2-49 + 2-02 
Total34 , . + 4:00 + 3-24 + 2-28 + 1-23 
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— (%) % (%) (%) 
Passenger Receipts :-— 
First 26 weeks ......... — 148 — 16-2 — 19-6 ~ 
Next 8 4, csereeeee — 5-5 — 95 — 11-3 - 39 
Total 34 4g seeeeeees — 12-4 — 141 ~ 16-9 - 
Merchandise Receipts :-— 3 
First 26 weeks ......... — 18-0 — 23-8 — 15-9 — 1 
Next 8 = 4, © coscesese — 15-9 — 21-0 — 11-8 — 195 
Total 34 45 sveeeeees — 17°5 — 23-2 — 15-0 ~ 34 
Coal Receipts :-— 
First 26 weeks ......... — 9-4 — 93 — 17-7 + 32 
Next 8 5p ceeeeeees — 10-6 — 11-2 — 17-8 ~ O5 
TE we. - easeencee — 96 — 9-7 — 17-7 + O04 
Total Receipts :— 
First 26 weeks ......... — 15-1 — 17:6 — 17-8 —~ 10-7 
BEERS Bigg! ccccevens — 10:8 — 13-8 — 12-5 — On 
Total 34 4g seneveeee — 13-9 — 16°6 —~ 164 — 94 


Investors, however, will be loath to look for s 
increases in met revenue, in view of the tendency towards 
increased expenditure revealed in the half-yearly state. 
ments. 

* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—The Actuaries’ index 
of 178 industrial equities is slightly higher this week, at 
87.0, compared with 86.7 last week and 85.0 a month ago. 
The yield calculations are 3.63 per cent. this week, 3.64 per 
cent. last week and 3.70 per cent. a month ago. Move- 
ments in various groups are shown below, together with 
figures for various fixed interest securities : — 

















Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (%) 
Group and No. of 
Securities Month Week This Month Week This 
ago, ago, week, ago, ago, week, 
July 28 | Aug. 18 | Aug. 25 | July 28 | Aug. 18 | Aug. 25 
Fixed Interest | 
23% Consols............ | 150-8 150-6 2-95 2-96 
Misc. Ind. Debs. (17) | 125-5 125-3 3-93 3-93 
Misc. Ind. Pref. (44)... 122-4 122-9 4°20 4:17 
Ordinary 
Higher this week 
Building materials (5) 102-7 104-7 105-4 4-72 4°64 4°60 
oe 58-5 59-9 60-1 4-04 3-95 3-92 
Electric Supplies (10) | 144-8 | 148-6 | 149-7 3-75 3-66 3-62 
Stores and catering (20) 85-1 86-3 87-3 3-68 3-63 3-62 
Miscellaneous (56) .... 77-3 78-4 79-0 3-93 3-89 3-87 
Lower this week 
CONE GE sired: 41:5 41:8 40:7 2-17 2-09 2-09 
Iron and steel (12)..... 79-4 80-6 79°7 3-75 3-70 3°74 





The yield on 2} per cent. Consols stands a fraction higher 
than a month ago. Higher prices and lower yields are the 
rule in the industrial equities, except in the cotton and the 
iron and steel groups. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Restaurant and Catering Companies.—The growing 
habit of taking meals away from home (which affords 
matter for complaint among gas company chairmen) has 
provided the restaurant and catering trade with an expand- 
ing market. The domestic servant problem is 
to become less acute; there is little sign of revival in house- 
wifery; and the adult population will continue to increase 
for some time. For these reasons the catering trade cat 
reasonably count on a continuance of rising demand. At 
present, however, that condition is overshadowed by the 
twin influences of fairly severe competition (combined 
rising wholesale prices for provisions) and a tendency for 
wages to rise. Restaurateurs are retailers of a speci 
kind. As the retail purchasing power of the public fel 
more slowly than wholesale prices at the beginning of, 
depression, the trade was at first able to fend off a serious 
fall in profits. But the heterogeneous nature of the traders, 
and the wide variation in their efficiency, made a 
of competition inevitable so soon as conditions became 
more difficult. Consequently, though wholesale food prices 
remain well taue the 1928-29 level, profits are 
substantially lower. Competition is taking several forms, 
the chief of which is the obvious reluctance to raise prices 
despite rising costs. It also includes a general movement 
to redecorate and reorganise premises. This 1s 4 a 
investment forced on the traders to retain existing DUS” 
rather than to create new, and it does not show any pos 
tive return. Moreover, profits have sometimes to P® 
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exceptional depreciation for decorations which have been 
scrapped For the time being, therefore, there would not 
appear to be much scope for expansion of profits in the 
trade. If, however, economic revival can be maintained 
for some while longer, it is possible that the caterers may 


be able to raise their prices sufficiently to compensate for 
rising costs. This, in an expanding market where efficiency 


(Profits in £000) 


| 1890 | rot | 1992 | 1995 | sea4 | so9s | r09e 


La jdecseeetes *t = — o< =; 75-9 
Farmed % ..s-ss-seeeeeeeees , . ° . . 7:6 
. % ~ eS ie cae 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Cadena Cafés (Sept. 30) : 
enh ah vg bande 456 | 41-1 40-6 | 38-7} 38-1 35-2 
Div. %§ w-seeeeceeeeeeeeseees 20 20 20 174 14 7 
Carricks (Jan. 31) 
eee ond pinavenel 24 16-9 | 15-4 3-7 6:5 5-7 6-4 
Barned % ...cssseeseeeeeees 22-2 | 15-5 14:6 3-5 6-2 5-2 5-9 
Div. % sscroeserereesereeeee 8 8 8 6 6 6 6 
Gardner (London) (Sept. 30): 
er ~ dale hoest z .s as 7 11-7} 12-3 
Earned % ...cceeeeeeeeecees 0 ° ° . 8-6 9-1 
Div. % ” aienaiaiebheobinen 3 4 4 3 5 5 
Holborn & Frascati (Dec. 31) 
i ssesbvesei ss 23-7 8-2 |Dr.2-9 14:1 11-4 
Barned % ......00seeeeeeeee 17-7 11-0 3-5 | Nil 6:4 4-9 
Div. % ssesrereerseescseeres 12} 8 4 4 5 5 
Lyons (Mar. 31) : 
Earned for ord............. 519-5 | 523-0 | 521-6 | 482-0 | 518-0 | 518-9 | 520-4 
Earned % .......ssseceeeees 7 | 30-7 | 30-7! 27-6 7 | 29-5] 29-8 
ET secasivapenning 225 | 225 | 22) | 22) | 225 | 225 | 225 
Nuthalls (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for pref. ......... 11-5 3-9 |Dr.3-8 | Dr.6-9 |Dr.3-4 
Earned for ord...... ...... 6-0 | Nil Nil Nil Nil 
EDT shiisinivonzecncose 3-0 | Nil Nil Nil Nil 
RINE. Weslasiessdensctsonse 3} Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Slaters & Bodega (Sept. 30) : 
Earned for ord. ............ 69:0 | 65:2] 36-5] 25-8 | 24-0] 29-6* 
SS’ eee 13-2 12-9 6:2 5-1 4:6 5-7* 
EA Hibbespesiaieideseves 10 5 5 
“Ye Mecca’ (Mar. 31) 
Earned for pref. ......... 10-9 | 10-7 0-1 8-2 7°7 3-3 
Earned for ord. ......... 
Barned % .....cccecceses Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ME Mi aissadanbadsdanvodéda 


Before charging directors’ extra remuneration and oneaing director’s commission, 
Previous years to December 31st. No financial ended in this calendar year. 
Form of capitalisation and accounts makes calculation of earned rate doubtful. 


-—.+ « 





was improving (especially in the case of the smaller con- 
cerns), would allow profits to achieve a late-maturing 
recovery—as happened in the later years of the last 
prosperity phase. In that event the smaller concerns would 
clearly have greater speculative possibilities than Lyons, 
the acknowledged leader of the trade, whose shares, as the 
accompanying table shows, have for many years been on a 
stable dividend basis. 


* * * 


Beet Sugar Finance.—The financial arrangements in 
connection with the Government’s settlement of the beet 
sugar question are pursuing the even tenor of their way. 
The British Sugar Corporation, Limited, has been created 
with an ordinary share capital of {£5,000,000, distributed 
among the various companies which it is absorbing in ex- 
change for their respective share capitals. Particulars have 

published this week of an issue of £750,000 2} per 
cent. debenture stock, guaranteed by the Treasury, which 
been issued to the fifteen vendor companies at 98, to 
Provide working capital, and will be dealt in on the Stock 
. The stock, which has a first floating charge on 

the Corporation’s undertaking, commands, of course, gilt- 
Tates. It is redeemable over a period of twenty-five 
years by an annual cumulative sinking fund, but the Cor- 
Poration has the right of redemption at par from 1946 
sc Meanwhile, it is clear that the shareholders in the 
their fo companies will have no reason to complain over 
fate. A final settlement is being delayed by two 

be tame , the hearing of an income tax appeal case 


House of Lords, and the absence, as yet, of an 

a tment between the companies of the total amount 
ited for “* ca ee services ’’ under the terms 5 oe ee 
aD Lincolnshire group—the Li 

Sugar the Second Lincolnshire—have, however, called 

shareholders | meetings on September 15th. On what 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


GREAT NORTHERN STORES 


LIMITED 


CAPITAL - £100,000 





The Subscription List will open and close on 
TUESDAY, September Ist, 1936, for an 


ISSUE OF 
1,220,000 Shares of is. each 
at 2s. per Share. 


The Prospectus will show, inter alia :— 








1. The Company has been formed to acquire a chain of 
16 stores, principally situated in the districts of 
Manchester and London, operating as Retail Distri- 
butors of all classes of goods direct to the public. 


The Accountants’ Certificate will show that the net 
profits, before charging Income Tax, but after provid- 
ing for all other expenses, were as follows :— 


For financial periods ending within 















the year to 3lst March, 1934 £14,195. 
For financial periods ending within 
the year to 3lst March, 1935 £15,914. 


For financial periods ending within 
the year to 3lst March, 1936 £18,793. 


The net profit for the financial period ending 31st 
March, 1936, of £18,793, is equivalent to over 25 per 
cent. on the issued capital of the Company and to over 
124 per cent. on the issued price of the shares. 


It is intended to establish departments for the sale of 
fixed price goods in the existing stores wherever this 
is practicable and, as opportunities occur, additional 
stores will be opened for the sale of articles with a price 
range of 3d. to 5s. 


It is anticipated that substantial savings will be 
effected through unification of control. The Com- 
pany’s ability to purchase goods in bulk will enable 
the stores to be supplied at lower cost, thereby afford- 
ing adequate scope for larger profits on sales than in 
the past, and the Directors are of the opinion that 
the net profits of the Company for its first financial 
year, after charging all expenses, should not be less 
than £21,000, equivalent to 28 per cent. on its issued 
Share Capital. 
































Copies of the full Prospectus and Application Form 
can be obtained from: 


Bankers : 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 
76, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
Brokers : 


PIDGEON & STEBBING, 
3, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2, 
and Stock Exchange, 


or from 


COMMERCIAL & GENERAL FINANCE TRUST LIMITED, 
Kent House, Telegraph S8t., London, E.C.2 
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appears to be a conservative estimate of the unknown 
factors, the directors declare that preference shareholders 
in Lincolnshire Sugar should receive 30s. 6d. for each {1 
share and ordinary shareholders 7s. 6d. for each Is. share. 
These amounts are payable mainly in shares in the new cor- 
poration, taken at par, and the balance in cash. Ordinary 
shareholders in the Second Lincolnshire will receive 59 
Corporation shares for every 40 shares held, i.e. the equiva- 
lent of 29s. 6d. for every {1 share. In the case of certain 
other groups, the terms may appear, at first sight, to be 
less generous, either because the balance sheet position at 
the last accounting date was less favourable or because the 
companies concerned have accepted a small allotment of 
Corporation shares in relation to their capital, since they 
have other assets which are not being transferred to the 
Corporation. There has never been anything like an active 
market in beet sugar shares, but the fortunate original share- 
holders will in most cases obtain a gratifying return from 
the tax-payers’ bounty. 


* * * 


Lautaro Nitrate Scheme.—The announcement of the 
long-awaited reconstruction of the capital of the Lautaro 
Nitrate Company marks one more stage in the unravelling 
of the tangle of the Chilean nitrate industry. Less informa- 
tion is given than shareholders might desire, but the prin- 
ciples of the scheme are reasonably clear. The three 
prior charges—the 6} per cent. First Mortgage and the 
6} per cent. First Mortgage (Antofagasta) Debenture stocks, 
of which {1,746,685 is outstanding, and the $31,357,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent. Gold Bonds—are treated alike. 
They exchange their stock for income debenture stock and 
income bonds of equal nominal value. Thus their capital 
remains intact; but their redemption date is extended to 1975 
and their four years’ interest arrears are cancelled. As a 
measure of compensation, they receive I per cent. in cash 
and 1,122,533 “‘A’’ ordinary shares of {1 each. The distri- 
bution of these shares—244,537 for the debenture-holders 
and 877,996 for the bondholders—would appear slightly to 
favour the bondholders. No hint is given of the basis of 
division, but if the ratio of arrears in the last balance 
sheet had been taken, the bondholders would have secured 
only 862,980 shares. These income bonds and debentures 
participate with the company’s bankers in the profits. The 
bank debt is written down from ‘‘ sums largely exceeding ’’ 
the new figure of {2,011,623—the exact aggregate is not 
given—and its redemption is wholly dependent upon the 
proceeds of the realisation of the 1933 nitrate stocks. These 
proceeds, whether greater or less than {2,011,623, will be 
paid to the bankers (apart from the sums legally due to the 
Chilean Government and the Banco Central de Chile) in full 
settlement of the debt. The bankers also receive 1 per cent. 
in cash and 225,000 ‘‘ A’”’ ordinary shares. During the 
“* liquidation period,’’ the interest on the outstanding bank 
debt is to be paid from profits. The whole profits are shared 
between the debenture-holders, bondholders and bankers 
in proportion to their respective capitals and debts outstand- 
ing. The bankers, however, participate only up to 2 per 
cent. The amounts available to each other class are divided 
by a complex formula between interest and redemption. 
The effect of the formula is that no stock is redeemed until 
2 per cent. interest has been paid, and in no circumstance 
is more than 4 per cent. paid. For 1935-36, a dividend of 
at least 2} per cent. will be paid. After the ‘‘ liquidation 
period ’’ is over—estimated by the directors to. last until 
June 30, 1943, some 20 per cent. of the profits will be made 
available for the shareholders, and dividends will be paid 
to the hilt. The debenture-holders, bondholders and 
bankers will have 1,347,533 of the ‘‘ A ’’ ordi shares. 
To these are added 800,000 “‘ A ’”’ shares—the result of 
writing the 1,600,000 £5 cumulative preferred shares down 
to 10s. each—and 2,200,000 ‘‘ B ”’ ordinary shares of 5d. 
each—the result of writing down the 1s. ordinaries to 54d. 
and then consolidating them. The ‘‘ A ’’ and “‘ B ”’ shares 
rank equally for income. Although the ‘“‘B’’ shares 
i inciple of their 





trol in the hands of the present ordinary 
would certainly not be incompatible with more 
ment. The practical effect _ the preferred 

rospects may be negligible, but the princi 
significant—though it is doubtful whether oa 
be forthcoming on such a formal ground. 


cers, it 








* * * 


Crosse and Blackwell.—In another scheme Publisheg 
this week—that of Crosse and Blackwell—the same Pin. 
ciple is violated. The present is the third 
since the war, and its predecessor left the com with 
the unusual capital structure of {2,250,000 in 7} per cent 
cumulative participating preference shares of 15s, gach 
and {282,040 in Is. ordinary shares. 
pany’s business is international. It has numerogs 
joreign subsidiaries and a large export trade, [hy 
the conditions of the last few years, with such , 
capital structure, heavy preference dividend arrears haye 
been well-nigh inevitable, and the total liability is now 
£928,125. The assets, also, are over-valued and there is, 
large debit carried forward. The scheme proposes to com. 
bine the two classes into ordinary shares, to cancel prefer. 
ence arrears, to write down the preference shares from 
15s. to 6s., and, of course, to remove all preferential 
rights. The ordinary shares ,on the other hand, are written 
down only from ts. to 4d. The net effect is to give th 
preference shareholders 90.54 per cent. of the equity. The 
board admits that the ordinary shareholders have no rights 
and that the only reason for giving them 9.46 of the equity 
is to induce them to pass the scheme. Actually, however, 
unless profits reach a level double that of last year, the 
ordinary shareholders actually benefit, for they receive an 
earlier and larger dividend. The case for the simplification 
of an ungainly and artificial capital structure is strong. 
Further, we have repeatedly expressed the view, in thes 
columns, that ordinary shareholders, generally, should 
never be deprived of all stake in future recovery. But the 
balance sheet and the company’s earning prospects, even 
after the scheme, do not appear attractive enough to justify 
preference shareholders in making so extensive a concession 
as is suggested, to the holders of an equity which at present 
is admittedly worthless. In any case, the preference share 
holders will now obtain voting control, and they have every 
incentive to make it effective. 


* * * 


Peter Robinson Offer.—The offer made to preference 
shareholders in Peter Robinson, announced at the end o 
last week, stands on a different footing. For one thing, 
acceptance is purely voluntary, and though voluntaty 
schemes of capital reorganisation may occasionally 
some objectionable feature—the withholding of inform 
tion, for example—the fact that shareholders can 
ignore the offer if they think it unfair is in itself a po 
safeguard. The scheme, on the whole, is reasonable. 
The interim dividend has been passed, and the 
announces that the company has been unfav ne 
affected by Court mourning and unseasonable weathe 
The board frankly state that, in view of the existing ae 
probably persisting—reduction in earning power the 
desirous of increasing the share of profits available for 
ordinary shares. They propose, therefore, to pe : 
to anal of the preference shares (which are enti 
7 per cent.) and to replace them with a new 4 Per 
debenture. Preference shareholders may elect to 
cash in exchange, at the rate of 26s. a share—@ 
shilling above the market price—or to receive new 4 i 
cent. debenture stock in conditions affording them 4 YM", 
of 5.2 per cent. Otherwise they may y oe, 
on their preference shares. terms are, in 1a, 
liberal that the ordinary shareholder will benefit oaly | 


is pertinent, indeed, to ask whether so meagre 4 
justifies the placing of a new fixed charge in front of 
company’s share capital. From this point of view SF, 
tion of the preference capital will certainly be be 
the ‘“‘ cover” of the remaining preference shares 
significantly reduced. 
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Broken Hill Proprietary.—For several years past, 
writes our mining correspondent, the results of this enter- 

‘se have shown progressive expansion. Last year’s net 
profit of £850,360 compared with £670,440 in the period to 
May, 1935. and £427,590 in 1933-34. In September, 1935, 
the capital was increased to provide for extensions and 
improvements and to acquire the whole of the ordi 
shares of Australian Iron and Steel, Limited. Neverthe- 
jess, the rate has been raised to 2s. 6d., against 2s. in each 
of the two preceding periods. Last year’s net profit was 
arrived at after the provision of £615,050 for depreciation 
some {73,100 more than in respect of 1934-35. The gradual 
repayment of the debentures has reduced the requirements 
for interest. A further {£500,000 is now transferred to 
reserve out of the funds accumulated in the appropriation 
account and used in the business. The reserve fund is thus 
raised to {2,500,000. The low prices ruling for metals and 
increased costs due to legislative enactments resulted in the 
cessation of mining operations at Broken Hill at the end of 
June, 1930. The recovery in lead and zinc prices, however, 
has changed the outlook, and ore extraction was resumed 
at Broken Hill last March. Extension of the company’s 
activities to gold mining has resulted in the formation of a 
company named Wellington Alluvials, with a capital of 
{250,000 in 2s. shares, to operate an area nine miles long in 
the bed of the Macquarie River. The cabled summary gives 
asatisfactory account of operations in the Kalgoorlie district 
of Western Australia and describes the expansion of the 
company’s iron mining activities in South Australia. On 
the current dividend the yield on the shares is little more 
than 3} per cent. (allowing for payment in Australian cur- 
rency), but the prospect of further dividend payments 
appears promising. For example, the Broken Hill North 
subsidiary has already made distributions totalling 12s. 6d. 
for the present year to date, against 7s. 6d. for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—An analysis of the 
reports of eleven companies appear on page 415. A 
satisfactory increase in the net profits of Renold and 
Coventry Chain, from {£106,598 to £130,466, is reported, 
in spite of a slight fall in total sales; the dividend is raised 
from 7} per cent. to 10 per cent. The net profits of Lines 
Bros, are, at £64,016, higher than for any previous year, 
and more than last year’s by £2,575. Meccano have in- 
creased their profits from £24,945 to £27,684. Toogoods, 
the seedsmen, are able to maintain their 4 per cent. divi- 
dend, although profits have declined from {9,469 to 
£7,814. Wiggins Teape, whose example in publishing 
quarterly consolidated progress reports is all too rarely 
followed, give an estimate of net profits for the two quarters 
ended June 30th of £109,367, against £104,301. Of interest 
among this week’s dividend announcements is the resum 
tion of interim payments by Ransomes and Rapier, who 
declare a 2} per cent. dividend. Staveley Coal and Iron 
are paying 9 per cent., tax free, as against 8 per cent., 
while Sheepbridge Coal and Iron have declared a substan- 
tially higher dividend of 10 per cent., as against 6} per 
cent. The latter result is all the more satisfactory in view 
of the fact that the capacity of the iron and steel indus- 
tties was already well occupied in the previous year. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Industrial news at home has been very 
tors have been inclined to take a 


was Con- 
y firm, despite the limited turnover, and 
issues were in demand. Colonial stocks, particularly 
were attractive 
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Greek issues supported on the debt settlement offer, and 
Chinese railway issues on the Lung Hai and Canton schemes 
for resumption of interest payments. German issues were 
depressed by the conscription announcement, although they 
showed signs of recovery later, and in mid-week French bonds, 
particularly the Railway Bonds, improved. Japanese issues 
suffered from the estimate of Japan’s military budget. 

Home rails hardened slightly before the traffics were pub- 
lished, but the excellent figures left them unchanged 
with very little demand. Great Western were affected by the 
trouble in the South Wales coalfield. The foreign Rails market 
was neglected, but Argentine common stocks hardened slightly 
on the good traffic figures. 

Industrial markets were firm. Iron and steel issues were a 
little soft at the beginning of the week, but interest was revived 
by several dividend announcements. Whitehead Iron reacted 
after a strong opening, and in mid-week Sheepbridge were a 
prominent feature on the higher dividend. The motor group 
was active, with Leyland touching a new high, but business 
quietened in mid-week. Aviation issues were quiet. 
Prices in the electrical equipment group have moved irre- 
gularly, with advances registered by English Electric and 
Lancashire Dynamo. Woolworth broke into new high ground 
in the Stores section, but reacted on profit-taking, while Crosse 
and Blackwell closed dull after publication of the capitalscheme. 
Textiles were easy during most of the week, and Courtaulds 
were supported in the rayon group. In mid-week there was 
a good demand for leading issues in the Brewery section. 

Good progress was made in the miscellaneous industrials 
market, with gains registered by building material securities, 
except cement issues, and by many miscellaneous engineering 
shares. Turner and Newall and British Oxygen were prominent. 
Triplex held its gains in mid-week. 

Interest in the Oil Shares market increased as the week 
progressed. Advices from America were encouraging, and 
Continental interest changed from selling to buying, with Shell 
particularly favoured. Anglo-Ecuadorian were supported on 
dividend anticipations and Apex (Trinidad) for the same 
reason. A rise in the price of rubber was followed by slightly 
increased activity in the rubber shares market in mid-week, and 
prices were marked up on this sign of revived interest in a 
market which has accustomed itself to depression. The tea 
share market has also enjoyed slightly better conditions, with 
public support in evidence for leading Indian and Ceylon 
issues. 


(Continued on page 408) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
NDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks below 
daca 


dividends, account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim 
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includes any profi 
the earliest date when the quo ae 6 aoe The return on ordinary stocks 
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allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of pa t, less income tax at the standard 
t or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeema Ste before oranda thea sg 
and shares is calculated 


vidends. Allowance is made for dividends in calculating the yield cote 


































































































| Prices, | } | Year 1986 || Last two | 
Vear 1985 | tele | Price, | Ties | Rise | Yield Jan 1to | Half-yearly || Aug | Ae] Rise 
| Aug. 26, | Name of Security | one | ; at, | 428,2° Aug. 26, || Di | Name of Security |) “18 | 4us-| oe _ 
usive , . 1936 usive || : , 
1936 | 1936 | aaa 1936 | 1 Fall 
High-| Low- | High-|Low- Ta peer | | High-| Low: | (a) ®) (0) as 
re est ___ f_est_|_est_ 1 > 6 TH 
a (fs. a. ) | | 
94 | 80 | 873 | 83} | Consols 24% ....eee<00--- | ss | 9s 219 ‘0 |] 45/6 | 88 || S(a)| $1) | Bank of N- Zealand £1 |) 35/- | 35)- 5 
118}#/ 109} || 116 ust | Do | Rea. at par | | 3814 | 371 || 6{a)| (6) || Bank of E | 379 300 +1 Hi fe 
sai Uconiell bee | Sere | 1143) 1148)... | 31:0 a mt a | wel eet ae iieaia 79). 79/6 | 16d sae 
1074 | 100f" | 1084"| 103%) Do. 3%,, 1948-83... | 103} | toe | tt] 314 OF 19] 88 |) She) 0) Bk. of Australasia “ds | |“ é 263 
1125 | 1004 | 108 4 ioaf| Be Do. 3 (Saari () | 1 7x +%4),>3 19 cast £37 || _8{c) | _8{c) || Bk. of Montreal ($1 rhs geek | * i ; :4 
a1 ae 11) 7 Do # fe, 1000-46 .... 109 | 1098 | aw ae a a at H Si ey ee ns cae i oe 3 iz 
| =e g 24% 1956-61 | "oat | '9s } +e) 2 8 oH isa | 126 || 70)| 70) “Chtd, of India (65). oie oe Sk a sy] Ti 
= ue a | | Funding 3% 1959-69... || 103% 103 ; 217 Of py wl a3) Dist tA, thea. | 14/— | 15/- | +1/- aa 
ng 4% 1960-90... 1 118} | 118) + 218 0} - @))) Distric -| 90) 90/- | .. 
1st 110 || 117% Victory Ri ccaee I} 116g | 15x | + | 3 9 7] S6/4t) 52/- S| 9(a) | Do. B £1 fully paid. | 58/1}) 56/3 -ajioy 3S 
110g | 101% || 108 104 | WarLn9after1952(9) 107° | 107 |. | 219 9] 98/- | 82/6 AA) B Paviety ane Soet ae 5 £3pd 85/—"| 85/ 310 9 
98%; 89 || 979 | 94% | Local Loans 3%......... 97 |+t| 320 116 | 103 || 64(a)| 114(b))| Hambros £10, £2) paid | 11} 11} | sn 
104%| 100§ | 1 101¢ | Austria 3% 198383 || 1024 | 1023 | ... | 216 9 HEIIOR | £95 30) | 24(a), Hong. and S. ($125) ... | £1014;£101 | See 
664 | 7 708 | India 24% ........00-00 | 73¢| 738) -. | 3 8 of S- 61/- $i) 6(a) || Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. | 62/- | 62/6 | +6d 3165 
wil so i100" | os | Desh | Sof | m1 39 OF oe) onl 8c | 810) fon Bia} | Midland £1 tay ba | oot | Stl i | 244 
SII \eciocctcesiioniatonh 310 6 98) - v idland £1, fully pd... | j= i 
1 105 | 107 | 105 | U.K. & A 4% (1947)! 105 | 105 | 311 Off 462 | 428 | 9(@)| 900) | Nat.of India £25,6124 | 46 | 465 | + aus 
} | Dom. & } 16%) 153), 74(d) 74(a))| Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. || 153) 158 | +] 316 6 
s o 1 aaa 1 Australia 5% 1945-75.. 110 | «a1 +1! 312 6 } 500 | 4663 i (6)| 8$(a) Royal Bk. of Scotland |, 495 | 495 Ps 39 9 
- coe” aan a | were a % 1 . | 106 | 106 Fs 215 9 16%; 15 || 5(a) | 7(b) || St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. || 15h] 158] ... 317 6 
iis i as ~ 5 Get Comes 44% 1956... \ ans | 138 ier 396 — 90/9 || 9(b)(¢)| Oia) || Wententnster £4. 1 pd. || 95/- | 95/6 | +6d| 315 ¢ 
115 | 107% | 114 | 108 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 ... } m1 fam | 7 ou : 95/- | 88/- || 10(6) | 9(a) || Alexanders £2, {1 pd. || 92/6 92/6) ... | 424 
li 103 || 109% | 107 | | Qugsactond 5% 1940-60 | 108 | 108 | ... 3 6 0 i 6t || 5(b)| 5S(a) meres) fliy.pd. || 6§ | 6}/ — 319 9 
118 | 113 |) 117 114g | S. Africa 5% 1945-75... MS | 15k} +4] 3 1 0 16%; 13§ || 17(0)) %@)| ,, 3 £24 Pa. 16 | 16} + a 409 
1013 | 98 || 103 99} | Argentine 4% Resc. 1952 | ; _— a Valin of tog ye | > 
101 82 97 90 || Austria 7% 1957 eae 194 195 a 7° . 323 e 40(a)' 50(b)| Alliance £1, fully pd... | goa | 323 | | 215 
log | 764 | 93 | 82 | Do. 44° 1984-50... || gs" | 88 i. | $10 off 168) 2 |t316a) 146) Atlas £8, {it pd. ...... 154 | ish | |. 2 1 of 
112§ | 106 | 1i¢ | 10 107 | Beigan 7300 6 | 108 108 pe Fe ee 23 1 | ola} 36(0)) Gon i ay | 268 | 7 143! aan 
20 | 14} | 20° | 14. || Buigaria 74% Loan..... || 16k) 16} 1S 10 Om 234 sat || 250h| 25(0y]| Lous & Lane fefred’|| set | 30 | +4 oa. 
84 S \ 2 65} || Brazil 5% Fund. 1914 | | 70 7 i +1)/710 14 | 1248) 3/2(a)| 3/1()!) N. Brit. &Mer »£1t,fy. ag rat | vat 1+ 226 
+ 16 4 at ore (nee ae BR oy  & ete som 22§ | = | 35(a)} 45(b))) Northern £10, £1 pd.... || 22 22 | | $12 6 
= ee | = =. China 5% (1912)... | 80) 833 +3) 519 off 2% | | $25(b)| T25(a), Pearl (£1), fully — i} 23 | 2 | 2 3 6 
me oot i = : | Do. 5% (1913) .. | 92 92} +) 5 8 Off 18%) 15 | 80(a)| 30(b)| Phoenix £1, aay pe... 158 | 163 |} +1 | 312 9 
103} | 93 ll a10 5t cathode 63 | 993 | 1008 +1) 8 5 off 40. | 36h | $92(c) t933(c)| Prudential £1 A......... 38x | +5/-| 2 8 3 
= 7s 96 | Damish 3%.......-.sssee-+ | 110 | 110 | B14 9 ff 121/3 | 108/- |/¢374(c) t434(c)| Do. £1, with 4s. paid... | 112/6 1126 | ... | Lat OF 
; os. || 1088 = t— 54% soensceeeenes 59 59 se ll 7 Of 11g | 10%) 11(a)) 19(d)) Royal Exchange (£1)... Bae 1 Sane ae 212 9 
= I 254 Pe ears ene % 104 1054 +1} > 31510 10% 9%|| 3/3(a), 3/3(6) | Royal £1, 10/- pd. ...... 92 | 994i + i 3 5 0 
m8 | set | eit | 38° || Ge 4% (British)... oe 27 EY we me Sa; AF | Site) 83(>) | Sea Insur., £1, fully pd.) 5) Sk |... | 3 88 
38 i ai os paren 2 Dawes Ln. 59} | 603 +1 £12 2 6 4 | 1/3(a), 1/5()), Sun Insur.,£1with5/-pd. ai 4ih. 218 0 
a | =e i . 5$% (Young Ln.) || | st | 403 | +1/14 26 8H ; | ¢8(a) 78(d))| Sun Life Assur., £1,fy pd) SS 118 3 
ash) 31 | 453 =| SS ae in, || 31¢ | 344) + 3 oe 21g) 18 jttaete) )| t30(6) | Yorkshire £1, fully pd. || | 20 2 7 6 
sh] a] S| tl feeee ay sas | S| SE) t.t| oi so so sam a | 
i mw le | 2 | Anglo-American. . || 2 2 
97 854 o7t 83 Do. 6% (1824) e059) es 8s | => 0) (a) glory me oe ss 
144 | 118" || 148$ | 122 | N - on, Se (c) | 24(c)|| Ang tic Ord. ...... 673 | 67} 314 0 
- = o)\ 3 we 1911. 140 | 140 | ... | 217 6 1(c) | Nil(c)| Atlas Electric, ote, fl... | 6/6 6/6 | Nil 
a» | a) oy a | Peru 4% 1922 ......... | 4%) ame |... Nil(c), 3(c) || Brit. Assets Trust 5/-... | 15/6 | 15/6 019 3 
> ; oa 3 | Poland 735 sdidaienenes 80} 774 — 3) 909 6(6) | 4(a) | Debenture Corp. Stk.... || 246 = 410 
14a | 108 || 150° | 125° | Sucduh 345 1008. 1922), aes 10 | +3 oy 1}(a) 14(0)) For. Amer. etc., Def... i 7 a8 316 6 
113g | 106% | 115$ | 112 hoe eatine 1933 | ee kee Ste) eee | 288 | Dae 348 
| % 1951) eal | ; 4407 5(a)| 7(b) || Invest. Trust Def. . 305 | 305 318 9 
84 75 844| 79 || Do. C Certs. (3% Max.) || at +2/ 3n of 2(a) | 54(6) | Lake View Invest. 10/- || 17/3 | 17/6 466 
St i Pere Mh) a) eommenrres’, | Halal | aae 
|) Be bes at | 3(@) | Merchants Trust 1744 | 174 
120 j114 a15 | 1266 | Fagen 1946-56 || 118 | 2 | ~- | 338 6(6)| 5(a) || Metropolitan Trust  .. at 264" ‘33 
60° |, 84 | 65 | Danaig 7% 1085-48"... || esr | oer | [asa 3 2a) oii) Seoeti Lavestmant(Hi-} 220) | on 316 3 
} hen a) i t 222% | 
125$ | 119 || 1213 | 117 | B. Londom’5% 1980-76 || 120¢ | rot | =. | 338 8 atias| @4id) || Trostees Cor’ Ord | 204 400 
. ~ | $7 OF 6) (a) | United States Debenture | 220 | 221 3123 
 etiatiiiincnhs vs i 
5 15 Financial Trusts, &c. | 
zt) 24\c) Aappatine Land, on. £3 | | 13f- 17/- 218 9 
tralian Estates, etc. || 27 Nil 
édia) eat Bats. Africa 15/- -Pal 39/3 28/6 : : ; 
2) 2(0) || C of London Re Pry. Ms i | 19/0 | 18/9 453 
)| t », )|| Daily Mail & General 1 $23 52/3 460 
t2 t d Dalgety £20 § eae: - a 3 a 6 
‘ Lonpon eae -— | 1164 Hudson's Bay fl... | 23/3 23/- . 0 
lai S(e) = | Re Invest., etc., 2a/it A ‘5 
11 0 Primi i 514 3 
| i. ieee) 28) Ph 
tations £1... / 
112% | 101 9 6 Breweries, } 
1 4 % 15 6 Barclay Perkins {1 ... || 38/3 | 40/- 408 
123 | 119 °% 1950-70. 1 6 Bass Ratcliff 1... || 136/— | 136/6 3 3 ot 
| British 40 Benskins Watford £1... 5) 95/- He ; 
| “at | MA) AG |S eeeorbce's a0 bob 6 | ier | ta] “| AS 
13%| 9 || Na | Ni || Do. 5% Pret Ord = 4 $13 0 
77 || 44(e} Aol] Do. 8% Pret. 1955 -. «er 317 6 
o] a Bose epee Sa | si +t 
7 || Ni Ni” vac’ Ste, o..... | ome 303 
st (c OI 4% Pref. Stk. 1923... | 40 214 0 
- ) b) |} _4% Pref. Stk. ......... 412 0 436 
7 Ni Southern Def. Stk. ... Nil 312 6 
4(6) | 1(a) || Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 16 2 
123g | 11 2h Do. 8% Pref Stk. 3:3 one 
i} Dom. & Foreign 0 
154 |) Na | Nat | Onl, Ste. | ae 
i Nil | Nil |] B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. | ™ : 
14 || Nil | Nil || B.A.Gr.Sthn. Ord. Stk. | Nil 512 0 
19 | 114 || Nil | Nil | B.A: Western Ord. Stk. | a Nil 
7 | 3: | Na | Nit [IC Grteusy Monte Vo | 7 ae 
16%| 108|). ii | Nil |] Can. PacificCom. ($25). | = Nil 
ee ee Can. Nat. 1927 Guar. : 319 0 
12 | © GE | Bar || Boos Bae Stk... | : 34 
15 , Do, Ceol! Nil 
é uv = a, 
oe | 47 Na Nil i 
ot | Ss Nil ae 
cae i # 3 tt 
6) eet Pld, we dividends. for rate of exchaa™ 
(p) Yield on redemption at par on Based , ; 
Australian currency. (ve) Also Centenary Bonus of bene 0 
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Hadfields 1 34/9 
| Har. & wit "8% — Pt. 9/9 
| Horden Collieries 26/3 
| Lambert Bros. Ai 23/9 


|| Park Gate Iron & Steel |} 25/- 
|| Pease and Partners 10/~|| 7/9 
| Ruston & Hornsby £1... || 27/9 


| Powell Deirve £1 ..... || 18/6 
Sheepbridge Ci & In. £1 || 40/- 
|S. Durham 1 | 60/73 
| Steel & Iron'| B Ord. fl 38/9 
| Stanton Ironworks a | $9/4 
| $610) | Staveley Coal, &c. | 59/4 


' Stewarts & Lloyds = 36/- 


I ss 24(a) || Swan, Hunter {1 ...... 33/9x 


| Thomas (Richard) (6/8) || 14/3 


3 | . 1840) tie. Cm. Tax free Pf.{1|| 32/3 


yeroft, John, {1 18/9 


aye) | Un Un, Steel (S.A.) Ord. 5/-|| ‘s/o 
Nil || U. States Steel $100..... |) $663 
(a) || United Steel Cos.Ord. fi 35/- 





|| Vickers Ee ene 33/- 


| Nilc)| 2p(a) || Ward (Thos.) W. Zi’... || 35°75 





|| Weardale Steel &c.Df. £1 | 33/9 


| 124(a)| 224(6)| Whitehead Iron & Sti.£1\/ 148/9 





| 10(c) werd || Yarrow & Cas OF sicccee | 90/- 
B. Ctn. Wool Ds. 5/-... 6/3 

| Bcta BT sctsaccseee | 5/7} 

|| Bradford Dyers (£1) ... || 7/6 





|| Brit. t. CelaneseOrd.(10/-) | 10/9 


Ni | Calico Printers 7/6 
I asec) 10(c) | Coats, J. and P. (£1) .. || 55/- 


| ya) 24(a)t|| Courtaulds £1... 
$(0),, English Swg. Ctn. ‘fi. 








7% ‘) | Henleys (W. T.) ({1)... 
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| 50/- 
| 42/6 
|| Fine Cotton Spinners fi} 6/103 
Linen Thread Stk. (£1) || 30/-x 
|| Patons & Baldwins {1 60/- 
|| Snia Viscosa Lire 200... 62/6 
| Whitworth & Mitchell {1 | 13/44 


Electrical — 
|| Associated Elec. (£1)... 54/6 


'| British Insulated ({1)... |) 112/6 

|| Callenders (£1) ......... | 90/- 
Crompton Par we 5/-|| 82/6 

i English Electric {1...... 27/- 

15 e) |, General Electric Fi 86/- 
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Reckitt & Sons Ord. fi |) iy 


Wows COwwD pe 


— eet 
SAnO 


Triplex Safety G. ( isi 
Tube Investments 


éic} | | iemmens £1 .......ceseeeee 32/6 
Electric Light, 

'| Brazil Trac., no cr. | $112 

|| Bournemouth & | 77/6 
British Power & Light £1 31/- 

aie of London £1... 37/- 

iyde Valley Elec. fl... 45/- 

| Comety of London £1.. S4/6 

i 4 | | Edmundsons {1 ......... 45/- 
| Lancashire Electric {1.. || 38/- 
| Nerce Electric £1....... 51/-x 
Midland Counties £1... 40/- 

|| North- Eastern Elec. | 36/- 

sia) | } | North Metropolitan i 56/3 
* | Scottish Power £1....... } 42/6 
44/-x 


|| Yorkshire Electric....... 
Gas 
|| Gas Light & Coke £1... i 27/9x 


Imp. Continental Stk... || 1544 
Newc.-on-Tyne {1...... 26/6x 
2$(a) || hes Metropolitan = — 





gee miei Bee Ord. a 
3 = 





Hota sic. Pret. 
enced titan a. siieie 
and 

‘Austin eee, | an , 
mil, Arms {1 15/- 

poms * 1. sosecedboneoses 
Ford Motors £1 ......... 14 
Guy Motors ( bj Legepe 3/9 
Lucas (J.) £1.....--002e0+ 70/- 
Motors {1...... /9 
Morris 73% Cum. Pref.£1 ome 


. 8 
Standard Motor Co. £1 118/74 


yce 
yo 
Cairn Line hore keneiskee 5/3 
Clan Line (£1) ot 
Cunard £1 ........sse0e0 / 
bo) sei £1 ..... || 20/6 
P. & O. Rodiileed /6 
Tea and 
Allied Sumatra {1...... 15/6 
Dutch £1 ......+6 27/- 
Bie TD ncciestoenes 27/6 
Cons. Tea & Lands £10 1 
Tea £1.......0008 28/ 
orehaut Tea {1......... 42/6 
okai (Assam) {1 ....... 
Plantations {1 17/6 
Asiatic 2/-...... /3 
Rubber Trust {1..... 31/- 
Sonens 2/- 3/9 
Anglo-Ecuadorian 30/6 
Bf 30/- 
iegehemen ee | | Be 
x - 
iiss dinestiiddlipeds 19/6 
Brit contrac T.Cts.) a 
ne ee ‘0 
Oil £1e..eecses- 


(e) Last two yearly 
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(Continued from page 405). 

The Kaffir market has been fairly active, with good support 
in evidence from the Cape, and many prices were higher in 
mid-week, despite a slight slackening off in interest. Dealings 
in the Libanon shares opened with a fair turnover. In the Far 
Western group Venterspost moved up sharply in sympathy 
with Cape prices, on rumours of new developments, but 
reacted later in the week. Finance descriptions attracted a 
good demand. Professional support was evident in the West 
African department, particularly for Amalgamated Banket 
and Gold Coast Selection issues, and the market looked 
brighter than for some time past. Rhodesian Copper issues 
have been firm, and tin issues have been neglected in spite of a 
slight improvement in the commodity price. 

In mid-week business on the Paris Bourse was fairly satis- 
factory and prices generally were higher, this improvement 
being attributed partly to Dr Schacht’s visit to M. Labeyrie. 
Prices on the Berlin Bourse turned upward and are advancing 
slowly, as the shock of last week’s political bombardment is 
forgotten. Conditions at Amsterdam were depressed, but tea 
shares were brighter in mid-week. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists 





* Including Steels and Breweries. 


REVISED “ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL 
ORDINARY SHARES. (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Highest | Lowest{ | Aug. 20| Aug. 21| Aug. 24| Ane. 25| Ang. 26 Aug. 27 





117-3 107-4 116.7 | 116-5 116-8 116-9 | 117-3 117+2 


t Aug. 26. ~ January 2. 


‘FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 





Lowest: | Aug. 20 | Aug a| Aug. 26| Avg. 25 Ag. 25| Aug. 27 





136-2 | 137-8 137-7 | 137-8 





t February 10. + June 26. 





AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


At the beginning of this week the Wall Street markets had 
recovered way from the low levels reached in Friday’s 
dramatic slump, which had been provoked partly by a tech- 
nical reaction, but mainly by a sudden scare of European war. 
This week prices moved slowly upward, with conditions very 
quiet and summer-like. One of the most bullish factors has 
been the estimate by Iron Age that steel mill activity is now 
73 cent. of capacity, compared with 72-5 per cent. last 

, and that orders are still increasing faster than they can be 
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securities, and Treasury issues were slightly i ‘ at 
output for the week of August 22nd was 13-2 per cane ome 
than for the corresponding week of 1935, t higher 


Aug. 19, Aug.26, Aug.27 

oe ES city SEE 
jose ose test 

1. Rails & Trans- 4. Manufacturing (1%) (Close) tain 

Brigg’ ...........000 85 

Atchison .........+++ i 78 Chrysler ............ 1138 

Balt. and Ohio ... 22 21 22 Electric Autolite.. 38 

Sl intasnasnaniiens 52 51 51 General mA 

Can. Pacific ........ 12 11 iy Hudson Motor Car } 

Ches. and Ohio ... a 6 = may Corp. ...... 1 


teens 


: 
16 
N.Y. Central ...... 41 2 41 r Sten ° 
Nor. Pac. ......... Boeing Airplane... 
PennsylvaniaR.R. 37 37 38 Douglas Aircraft... 71 
Southern Pac. 4 41 United Aircraft... 25 
Southern Rly. 21 203 21 Air Reduction ... 7 72 
Union Pac. ...... = ee at Chemical ... 230 
Gre und . Carbon......... 126 
ote Comm. Solvents... 1 7 
Dupont. ............ 1 
nion Carbide ... 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alcohol 
Communications Allis oe! ae 
Am. Waterworks.. * 23 24} General Electric 
C'wealth & S’thern 3 3} Westinghouse ... 1 1 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) American Can. ... 12] 
now Cons. Edison 4¢ 41 41} Addressograph ... 26 on 
Col. Gas & Electric 21% 203 21 Caterpillar ......... 7 7 
Elec. Bond & Share 23% 21 21 Cont. Can. ......... eat a 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 112 11 11 Ingersoll Rand ... 1 140 
North American... 32; 30 31 Intntl. Harvester.. 78 ry 
Pac. Gas & Electric 40 38 38 Johns Manville ... 117} 1) 
Pac. Lighting ... 53 54 Am. Radiator...... 22 22 i“ 
Pub. Service N.J. 46 45 45 Corn Products . ch 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 7 7 7 J. I. Case and Co. 1 1 1s 
United Corp. ...... 7 7 Glidden ............. a 
United Gas Imp. 16 1 Gen. Am. Transpt. 57 S 
Am. Tel. & Tel.... 174 175 174 i PD ceteusen 
Int. Tel. and Tel. 13 128 123 Celanese of America 27 
Western Union ... tot 86 87 Ind. Ra’ New.. 32 31 
ai nian 103 10 Colgate ve 1 = 
Radio B Pref. New 74 72 72 Eastman Kodak... 1778 174 = 
Gillette ............ 1 “ 
Kelvinator ......... 20h 
Lambert Co. ...... 17 1 - 
. So Oe 3 a OO Se  ceieiaeeans 5s7 Sh 
etal Industries 20th Cent Fox 
Am. Rolling Mills 27. 2 27 “ = 33 
Beth. Steel ......... 63 65} 5. Retail Trade and 
Beth. Steel Pref.... 121 1203 “= Food 
Republic Steel .. 21 22 Mon Ward 44} 
i. BOE ncccscces 66 . C, Penney Co. 90 a 
rom Meg = Pref. ... 133 138 139 . ame — 83 8 ot 
as uneau 14 1 144 United Drug ...... 14 15 
ican Metal 4 31 sit Walgreen ......... M4 
American Smelting 8 82 82 Woolworth ......... 
sanbebene 37 38 Borden ........++.+ ) 
Bohn Aluminum... 41 4 Gen. Foods ......... 38 38 
de Pasco... 53 52 52 Kroger G => ae 21 
Int. Nickel ......... 53 Nat. Biscuit ...... 32 52 
kaaiclinan 47 45} 46 Nat. eines 27 ist 
Patifio Mines ...... 11 11 11 Standard Brands.. 1 1 
Texas Gulf Sulph. 37 38} Am. Tobacco B.... 101 102 
U.S. Smelt. ...... 7 7 77 Liggett Myers B.... 107 I 106 
ium baseman 22 Lorillard ............ 22 
Atlantic Refining.. 27 27 Reynolds Tob. B. 5 56 
Phillips Petroleum 42 418 42 National Distillers a 
Shell Union ...... 1 t 18} Schenley Distillers 
hell Union Pref. 122 120 — 
Socony Vacuum... 14 13 13 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif.... 37 Commercial Credit 73 73 
Stand. Oil N.J.... 64 63 Atlas Corp. ......... 1 mt 
Texas Corp. ...... 39 37 373 Com, Invest. Trust 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Ine, 
of New York, we print the adjoining index figures o 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926=100)!- 





* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. () March 13th. (c) April 20h. 
(a) April 8th. (e) November 13th. (w) December 4th. 


Datty AvERAGE oF 50 American Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 









Highest*| Lowestt Aug. 19 | Aug. 2 21 | ang. 2 | Aue 2| ne 25| ne 





ee | pitins Bys tie | 548°5 144-0 | 145-8 147.2 | 10.8 | we 


* August 8th. ¢ January 6 


Torat Dza.tincs 1s New YorE 


sinless a le 
Ang. 20 | Aug, 21 | Ang.22° hag. 24| Ae 26] 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
22, 1996, including conversions, Old Basis, £301,264,329. 
sar eet 1 cea comes ek 
january : oa 22, 1936, excluding conversions, New Basis, £229, 307,864. 


National Savings Certificates, Net receipts week ended August 22, 1936, Dr. £50,000. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Nominal Conver- New 


Capital _ sions 
Pees Save 
a ccliciasrccens 1,078,899 
0 a emhange Set <cctemcnahnestnaiednieais 387,500 ... "501,375 
By Permission to TEED socccccccededvoqhenoiibonodievethonsancih 571,544 1,169,544 
Total Capital raised— for Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including — Excluding 
January 1 to date 596,209,659 232,007,682 | Whole year Basis) 
198 Ne Basis)... 302,298,228 124,900,141 | 1985 1,393 236,147,687 


Basis)*... 336,214,502 215,100,340 | 1934 ... 


S 410,980,300 169,108,700 
1995 (Old Basis) ... 249,754,718 124,771,645 | 1938 ... 


467,921,500 244,780,500 


January 1 to date (Old Basis) 
1994 cssseeseseeeevnees 290,690,429 116,167,691 1932 ... 2,699,684,265a 188,909,963 
1989 .assscrseeeereeees 231,027,427 133,801,861 1928 ... 683,000,056 369,058,073 
ID shatiasitsrcvsevies 455,532,587 283,431,964 


(d This figure inctodes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan into 
$ per cent. War > 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures: Preference Ordinary Total 
Jamary 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
1996 Basis) ...... 79,284,556 28,926,504 123,796,622 232,007,682 
1996 Basis) .......+« 62,777,798 14,492,182 47,639,161 124,909,141 
1995 (New Basis)* ...... 93,838,980 40,027,310 81,234,050 215,100,340 
1985 Basis) ......... 72,660,751 25,732,167 26,378,727 124,771,645 
Whole-year—(Old 
192B ...ceeeeeeeee . 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369, 158,100 
TD ccsnrccvcccdevcevccccces 222,064,300 12,733,700 500 244,780,500 
GID vdscnsesocvercscoccscoes 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
BID nsauestenedocccsccecccee 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 


* Including securities for which “‘ permission to deal” was given in thirty-five weeks 
coded August 31, 1935. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Corporation, Ltd.—Particulars of issue of £750,000 
2} per cent. debenture stock to vendor companies at 98. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by Treasury. Redeemable through sinking 
fund by July 1, 1961, or at par after 1946 on three months’ notice. 


Bywater, M., and Company, Ltd. (Introduced through Birming- 
ham Stock Exchange.)—Issued capital, 160,000 5s. ordinary and 
40,000 6 per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares. Founded 1833. 
Manufacturers of pork pies and cooked meats. Net assets, £82,669. 
A profits for seven years ended 1934, £6,041. Profit first year 
: ing, after depreciation, £6,505. Dividend on ordinary shares, 

per cent. 


Vosper, Lid.—Issued capital, 300,000 5s. ordinary and 500,000 
ls, deferred shares. Shipbuilders and engineers; specialising in 
high-speed craft. Net assets, £50,137, acquired for £60,000, payable 
by £20,000 cash and £40,000 in 60,000 ordinary and 500,000 deferred 
shares. Profits before depreciation, leasehold amortisation, and 

: 1933, £1,642; 1934, £2,996; 1935, £3,556. 


Brettle (George) and Company, Ltd.—Particulars of issue of 
150,000 five per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares; repayable at 
um on winding up. No debenture issue without preference 
" sanction by extraordinary resolution. Hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers for over 150 years. Net assets, £363,794. 
Total assets, £509,323. Profits, after depreciation, years to 
auuary 19th: 1934, £32,243; 1935, £21,389; 1936, £20,043. 

and Allied Investments Corporation take issue at par. 


few Broken Hill Consolidated, Ltd.—Capital 2,400,000 5s. shares. 
sue at par of 1,250,000 5s. shares, of Which 891,831 are being 
offered to members of Zinc Corporation, Ltd. Members of Barrier 
ath can apply for five shares for each prvsicence, and one share for 
. Incorporated July 8, 1936, to carry on a 

wining finance business. The Zinc ls Br Ltd., has agreed 
for | general managers of New Broken Hill Consolidated, Ltd., 
4 period of 20 years from the date of its incorporation. The 
Purchase price payable to the Zinc tion, Ltd., for the share 
interests agreed to be sold is £158,269, which will be 
— as to £15,000 in cash and £143,269 in shares. The proceeds 
itis Present issue will provide the me ong with £312,500 of which 

estimated {297,500 will be available for working capital. 


F 


E. 
# 
8 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Gas Corporation.—{200,000 3} per cent. 
of stock has been placed nn ot To finance acquisition 
@8 undertakings in the North. 
ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
oa mmntility Furniture.—100,000 new 5s. shares at 10s., one for 
Kee pepereccenber ame of 31,851 ordinary shares {1 at 


' of one for each four. Lists close September 15th. 
fad oa for dividend from October 1, 1936. Issue to provide 
te it bank 


ae ; to enable it to ivate loans and 
erie | repay pri 


South African Torbanite Mining and Refining.—Issue of 295,000 
new 10s. shares at 15s., to provide capital for completion of 
programme. List closes September 7th. 

Tube Investments.—Issue of 517,199 ordinary {1 shares at 30s., 
one for each five held on July 29th. Lists close September 30th. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Great Northern Stores, Ltd.— ses for the issue of Great 
Northern Stores, Ltd., are now available from the Bankers, District 
Bank, Ltd., 75, Cornhill, London, E.C.3, the Brokers, Pidgeon and 
Stebbing, 3, ll Bui , London, E.C.2, and from Commercial 
and General Finance Trust, Ltd., Kent House, Telegraph Street, 
London, E.C.2._ The tus shows that the Company, retail 
distributors of all classes of goods direct to the public, has earned 
net profits in the last financial year equal to over 25 cent. on 
its issued capital. Lists will open and close on September Ist. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 











Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share | paid | Aug. 19, 1996 | Aug. 26, 1936 
Armstrong Stevens 5/— .............ccsee00+ 10/6 | 10/6 par-3d 10, 10 
Sake bea er we 21/2416 20121 
Burton (M.) Shop 5% Pref. .............0 21/- 21/—22/- 21 
Do. do. <> De. len idtiieiotseaiatiias 101 100}-101 1 101 
Danish Bacon 5 I podsdchdichaacia is 20/6-21/- | 20/74-21/1) 
Goodyear Tyre 44% Pref. ................. eit wl oe 21/6-22/- 
Sea oa sexapeestsoanasasasdedibak ae - saat by ui pm 
De. Ri Bernt me tebe vie oe 
pe a A een ae uy” 
New Broken Hill 5/-........................ 3/- 2/9-3/3 2/—2/6 
s Y MN ic heelncccxsdsohbisealihcsedaih 76 36-9 
Eile: Tiivenionenasescresenesicouboneiin’ 99 29 1 #24 1 ae 
arran Indus TPP seanesendenetonssineinte é 2/3— e “te 
Taylor Walker 34% Debs. ................ 98 sae 
Wallis Tin Stamping 2/—.................++ oe a 4/1 + 4/1 
Wembley U.D.C. 3% .......c.ccecceescseeees 98} 5 1}-1} pm ithe pm 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 





Messrs Kitcat and Aitken announce the death on the 22nd August 
after a very serious illness, of their partner Mr James A. M. Hamilton. 


BANKS 


LLOYDS BANK, LTD.—The directors of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., announce 
that Mr. A. H. Ensor, hitherto chief accountant, has been appointed an 
assistant general manager of the bank, and that Mr H. J. Hutchens, 
hitherto deputy chief accountant, has been appointed chief accountant. 


BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Cornwallis has been 
appointed a Member of the Kent Local Board of Barclays Bank, Ltd. 


FIXED TRUSTS 


BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST, LTD.—The directors of British 
General Fixed Trust, Ltd., announce that Mr R. A. Ellefsen, the present 
secretary of the company, has been appointed manager in place of Mr. R. F. 


Egerton, who has resigned. 
MINES 


WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LTD.—Shareholders are notified that the company’s tender for the under- 
mining rights in respect of an area of approximately 8,230 claims on the 
Farms Goedgenoeg, Witkop, Nooitgedacht and Vaalkop has been accepted 
by the Government. The consideration payable to the Government is 
a share of the profits derived from the lease area calculated according to the 


formula Y = 10 — ~ with a minimum for ¥ of 5 per cent. where Y is the 


percentage of profits payable to the Government and x is the ratio of 
profit to recovery expressed as a percentage. Application has also been 
made for 6 ee and mining lease in respect of a further area of 
approximately 4,627 claims adjoining lease area. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGGINS, TEAPE AND COMPANY (1919).— statement shows 
estimated profits of company and subsidiaries for half-year ended June 30th 
si (against £186,881 for corresponding period of 1935). After 
deducting gross Debenture interest and preference dividend, balance is 
£109,367 -—— £104,301). Debenture interest and preference and 
ordinary dividends are payable after deduction of income tax, and no 
provision has been made in statement for income tax (if any) in excess of 
such deduction. 


ANSELLS BREWERY ACQUISITION.—Ansells Brewery, of Birmingham, 
has completed negotiations the acquisition of the business of Thomas 
Plant and Company, of Netherton, near Dudley. The property to be 
acquired includes the brewery at Netherton and about 60 houses 
in the Black Country district. No decision has yet been reached as to 


whether a share issue will be made to finance the deal. 


THESEN’S STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LED.—Arrangements have been 
made for control of the Thesen’s teamship Company +, Operating 
South and South-West Africa, to be transferred in the 


a coastal service in 
to Mitchell Cotts and 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


COMPASS INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 
IMPROVEMENT IN VALUES 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of the Compass Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Paul Lindenberg (the chairman) said: The balance-sheet 
figures as at June 30, 1936, show an improvement as against those 
of the previous year under practically all headings. The deprecia- 
tion of the investments now amounts to 17.43 per cent., against 
21.22 per cent. at June 30, 1935. Since the end of June last 
there has been a further improvement, which we hope will con- 
tinue, especially in regard to the old holding of securities outside 
the United Kingdom, which represents the largest part of the 
depreciated securities, and, incidentally, I may say that these 
securities contribute even now very little to the income of the 
company. 

We are watching the securities very carefully and would, of 
course, like to replace them by British investments in order to 
improve the income account. However, the transfer of foreign 
investments into British securities, which your board desires, 
can only be carried out very gradually and with the utmost care. 

The gross income of £33,286 8s. 10d. is about {1,000 in excess 
of last year’s figure. 

The dividend which we have to pay on the preference stock 
is very high for the present conditions, and cuts, of course, into 
the amount remaining at our disposal for dividends on the 
ordinary stock. Taking, however, the two dividends together— 
namely, the dividend on the preference stock and ordinary stock, 
which we are in a position to pay to our old stockholders, if they 
kept both kinds of stock, the combined rate is even now over 
4 per cent. per annum, which cannot be regarded as unfavourable 
for present-day monetary conditions. 

The dividend which has been paid on both classes of stock 
since the formation of the company works out at an average rate 
of 4.56 per cent. per annum, not a bad record considering the 
difficult times through which we have passed and which affected 
so seriously the investment companies, especially those that had 
not been able to create large reserves during many years of their 
existence previous to the crisis. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
dividend of 2 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock was 
declared. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
revenue for the week ended August 22, 1936, 


amounted to 7 009,000, against en expenditure of 
£6,622,000. After allowing ‘for an increase in chequer Balances 
of £361,627, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the gross National Debt by {9,800,000 to approximately {7,976 


millions.* 


(000’s omitted) 
wi TENEED - ncacibebbeccsess _ athe 
Advances... — 5,000 
Nat. Savings Certificates ... ... — 50 
Nil — 9,800 


*r 
ns aibiabha ies cnn. 


A com 
Debt at 


analysis of the 
une 30, 1936, 
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1936 — OUR CENTENARY YEAR 


“The best pledge of the future 
is from the past”’ 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 


rt Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 | (Chief Office) : 


 Cornbill, Bee 








Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
















oe 
for the April 1, April 1, Wi 
REVENUE vear 1935, to | 1936, to ended a 
1936-37 | Aug, 24, | Aug. '22, Aug, 24, 2 
1935 1936 1935 1 
Customs and Excise— £ £ £ £ 
SN iciarvevceniciiensiiieaie 207,525,000) 78,051,000! 80,839,000] 4,542, aide 
SED siaitinnnnsenianes 110,000,000) 42,500,000] 42;500,000| 2;100,000| 60am 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 


chequer Share) ............... 5,000,000; 1,538,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... | 11,256,000} 8,200,000) 7,900,000|Dr.8 
I iis cc ceetumas 1,350,000 610,000 §20,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 5,000,000) 2,937,816) 2,670,505 
Sesaiianeae Receipts......... 25,250,000) 10,369,392) 9,195,014! 1,000,1 

Total Ordinary Revenue ... |798,381,000 236,353,208 |229,845,519 11,921 

SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 

ID bi icntdiincacocdubsckebes 69,344,000) 22,550,000) 23,800,000) 2,150, 


Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 26,500,000} 6,180,000} 6,380,000) 300, 


Total Self-balancing Revenue | 95,844,000 28,730,000) 20,100,000) 2,450, 
265,083,208, 260,028, 519 14,971,082 14900 








Total Issues out of the Exchequer 


EXPENDITURE 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
and Management 





t Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C. 77) 


Add :— f 
Less :—Provision made in the Budget .............-. 25,600,000 asi 
— 
g06,s000 
Bae aggregate revenue from April 1 to August 22, 1936, is show 
wi 

(000’s omitted) ole 

Sree es | pee sce 

Fund®...se» 2558 
a sevesencnnnnsseerenee we 
an td 

294,003 


sinking PO! 


e the Statutory 
in 1Athority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet 
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posiTION OF THE FLOATING DEBT  Yetous 


week ended 
Aug. 24,’35 Mar. 31,°36 Aug. 22, °36 Aug. 22, '36 
Outstanding £ £ £ £ 

Waysand Meane nk of England ¢ cevcee eve eve bec eos 
Advances » Public Departments... 16,400,000 _19,055,000 _ 25,020,000. — 5,000,000 
Advanetls outstanding......-se-eess+ 879,345,000 763,115,000 798,205,000* — 4,750,000 
Total Floating Debt «+-+--++++++ 895,745,000 782,170,000 823,225,000 —9,750,000 
one jes £1,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 

period of the Account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 
Tenders for £45,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on August 
1936. The amount applied for was £74,540,000. Tenders were 
al, for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
Priday, at £99 17s. 4d., about 55 per cent. and above in full; 

















at {99 17s. 5d., and above in full. The average rate 
sent, Was 10s. 5-95d. The amount allotted was £45,000,000. 
Amount Total Amount A 
Date Offered Applications Allotted Rate 

£ £ £ £ s. ‘ 
35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 018 11-5 
000,000 | 62,745,000 | 32,000,000 016 4:14 
000,000 49,560,000 | 27,500,000 | 0 6 1-64 
000,000 | 60,905,000 40,000,000 | 012 4-32 
000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10-72 
wal ,000,000 76,280,000 | 40,000,000 | 010 2-78 
jay 8, 1996 ,000,000 | 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1-27 
fugust 14, 1996 .....2000005 45,000,000 | 68,645,000 | 45,000,000 010 6-26 
August 21, 19396 ......000+ 45,000,000 74,540,000 45,000,000 010 5-95 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates | Value 

Five days ended August 8, 1936 .......s.sessesseseenes 522,565 $91,924 

Week ended August 15, 1936 .......-sscesssssssseseersseee 556,273 417,205 

February, 1916, to August 15, 1996 ........sscsseereeee 1,268,086,667 | 997,502,838 











At the end of July, 1936, the amount remaining to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
{390,704,207. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 26, 1936 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








L £ 
Notes Issued :-— Government Debt...............+ 11,015,100 
In Circulation ...............+ 443,409,298 | Other Government Securities . 245,847,521 
In Banking Department..... 61,345,872 | Other Securities .................. 2,681,519 
Silver Colm .....cccccccccscscceseess 455,860 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........... 244,755,170 
504,755,170 504,755,170 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ € 
Pageotons’ Capital ........0006 14,553,000 | Government Securities .......... 84,758,310 
a 3,675,017 | Other Securities :— 
Public BP nercccercrerevene 17,229,570 Discounts and 
baie 5 ¢100,911,403 esate Ay 514100 
elite ’ , eeeeeeeee 7 814, 
Other Accounts €37,840;256 — 27,015,752 
$$ 138,751,659 | Notes ..........ccccccceccereseseees . 61,345,872 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,089,312 
174,209,246 174,209,246 


* Including Exchequer, Suvingp Beste, Commnieslonsne of National Debt, and 
vidend Accoun’ 








Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 

Departments Aug. 26, 1936 | Last Week Last Year 
£ 

— 1,190,686 | + 651 
— 6,332,078 | + , 

+ 4,945,578 + 3,976,305 

— 2117,518 | + 1,386,416 

— 4,634,704 | + 57,077,234 

+ 23575 | — ° 12,386 

— 1,786,486 | + 2,725,434 

— '475.797 | — 3,732,935 

— 3,300,659 | + 7,393,548 

— ° 30,291 | — 1,082,120 

+ 982,104 | + 51,760,921 

+ 2,112,790 | + 7,916,270 





+ 2+2% + 1:9% 
je 41: + 05% + 5:2% 
(000’s omitted) 














ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
POWER, HEATING AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRICSUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to above address for particulars 
















21,282 

17,814 

BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town  Mezoptia Country | Total 
1936 £ 
anuary 1 to August 12 ...... 20,514,913 | 1,263, 

‘eek ended August 19......... 697,205 , 796,489 
Week ended August 26......... 592,901 680,981 
Total to date, 1936 ............ 21,805,019 
Total to date, 1935 ............ ates ane 

: + 
Increase or decrease in 1936 { = 1:3% 22% 
Total for year 1935 ............ 32,443,575 37,559,751 
Total for year 1934 ............ 30,740,117 35,484,157 
Increase or decrease in 1935 { ee 5-8 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted). 
Week ended Aggregate Totals 
Month of July January 1 to 
August 22 August 22 





1935 | 1936 1935 





Inc. or 
1936 | Des. 1935 1936 





No. of working days : 3 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 12,439 
BRADFORD ......... 4,262 
BRISTOL .......0000 5,778 
DUBLIN ........c00000 ne 
SET sthscirectanesand 3,357 
BI ncniiannebing 4,760 
LEICESTER ........- 3,172 
LIVERPOOL® ...... 26,373 
MANCHESTER...... 45,292 
NEWCASTLE........- 6,080 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 2,299 
SHEFFIELD ......... 4,036 








* Restricted area from April 1, 1935. 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest return of the Bank of in the Economist for 
November 9. Roumania, in July 18. orkey, ta § 25. International Settle- 


ments in A 8. Denmar tina, 
= 7 pal deanna 
in August 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
. A » | Aug. Aug. 13,) Aug. 20, | Aug. 27 
— 1 ime” 1936 1936 1936 


Gold 
and due from the Treasury | 6,482,230 | 8,211,050 | 8,225,040] 8,255,040 | 8,274,030 
Total reserves.........sseeeeeeeee 6,729,760 | 8,513,400 550,540 
cash reserves ..........4+ 227,1 288,630 
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THE ECONOMIST 


NEW YORE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s (000's omitted) 





A \= 




















































i 
A ; 1 » ug. 27, 
Total . ™ 3,344,010 3 490 3,218,490 3,908,520 Gold ..0+-000+--reeerernee ont 
. & FOSETVES ncn. cecenes 2,809, 490} 3,218,490 | 3,908,520 GON --n-eneeenevenee 
Total bills discounted......... 5,930 3,040 4,530 5,200 a aaa 1,388,108 10.688 foreign ¢ 
a ao apen mamiast ——e v4 ae Yond A be0 AdvADCES 2 .cc.cceccnsene 085 | 77,212 Ooer 
Total. U.S. Govt. securities | 739,320 | 660,560 | 660,560) 660,560 | 660,560 a ails eed 
Deposits — Member-bank — ; sa 171 | 15,269 
Peserve @ccOUNt ..........-. 2,605,560 | 2,776,760 | 2,762,500) 2,733,680 | 2,844,250 Coe: S— = Listes 1008071 join io 
—_ of total oe to dep. " eon 
Poderal am NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’ 
liabitities combined......... 80-6% | 84-8% | 85-4% | 84-4% | 84°5% es In florins ( . omitted), moe 
—_—_— LN OO x . ~ 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKSt 1835 1936 — 
¢ *s (000,000’s omitted) BOA <cciistunidinivisconed 591,268 651,225 A 
| In S's (000, STR scienveattiosienasel 23,934 20,915 Gilw 
* ~~ Aug. 14,7 July 17, | July 22, | July 29, | Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Home bilis discounted | 40,712 29,643 fogs o20 
1835 1936 t i : : Loans and advances oe 
I centile 7,841 | 8408 | 8348 | 8,204 | 8316 | 8,352 in current account... | 142,341 130,578 si deco 
Investments ............ 11,951 | 14,102 | 14,008 | 14,084 | 14,029 | 13,972 LIABILITIES Looms agaiD 
Reserve with Federal Notes in circulation... | 794,970 771,819 bo 
Reserve Bank ...... 4239 | 4717 | 4816 | 4859 | 4,786 | 4,855 on anaemnmaenenn 39°542 82'525 ia 
4 onan Genie: ae 13/094 10740 12° 837 14850 17681 14982 OF JAVA.—In forins (000° ; ae 
seecee , . . —in 0 
- Time deposits ......... 5,009 | 4999 | 5,014 | 5,015 | 5,015 | 5,02 BANK P a 8 omitted). oe 
& Government deposits. 560 823 823 823 822 821 Aug. 24,) July 25, os. te Aug. 8, | 
| Due to banks ........... 5,044 | 6585 | 6442 | 6,360 | 6418 | 6,372 ne 100,170 | 107,980 | 108960 108,120 |104 | 
rs _ —— O .: Re 02000? Gold DOP. diicabinbhiiines f , 
S * Revised for banks in 101 instead of 91 leading cities. Demand deposits § Picounts, advances and 1730 | 108,10 
a now exclude in hand or in process of collection. other investments ......... rae —— eo 73,940 | 75,970 ny _ 
i AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTE BABK.—in {2 (OOV's omitted) = Cit amets sc. | 11170 | 10,600] 00m | see] Seas 
= Aug. 26,| July 27,| Aug. 3, | Aug. 10, 3 Aug. 24, LIABILITIES 
. 3 ASSETS 1935 ao anise 1856 = a. b= Notes in circulation wnnacsee 164,720 156,080 157,508 191,410 159,770 |i) J — 
= 5 Gold and English sterling ... | 15,994 | 1 , , y , its and bill cs ’ ; , Y 25,080 
= © Other coin, Naltion and cash 6,519 Sees 6,494 6,815 6,735 6,774 aka a ee 000 Te bak mate 
re Money at short call—London | 16,937 | 18,823 | 18,605 | 18,134 | 19,285 | 19,170 SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted). = 
- 2 Short-term loans ..........s000+ 6,284 | 3,223 | 3,540 | 3,257} 5,910 | 6,209 iio ae, ; } 
. | IT ssiisnncomietinnenniinn 70,796 | 75,335 | 75,240 | 75,154 | 75,154 | 75,154 = 1388 iee8” , , ee Ave 2 © days’ 
= o Seeeanen Sader Gennes 7,122 8,529 8,740 8,612 8,473 8,653 Gold AssETs 1,339,042 |1,431,092 {1,440,587 |1,450,658 11,461,505 jem 
® 4 es “ae ve ae Ue freee cine Mer ce Oh Ei gree owen 2s feo! Gi, sseeeseieehenseenane * ’ , , ’ ’ , ’ ’ ’ oaths 
¢ Notes issued ..........cc0ce0000s 47,044 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 Of which held abroad | 200,187 | 194,814 | 197,506 | 205,555 | 215,707 | 2am Hi (months 
4 Reserve premium on gold 3.896 7 7.753 7,753 7,753 ape rd miananieabihes 90,001 81,624 97,768 | 130,824 | 124,249) Imag i 
: I canta 66 67,006 | 66,097 | 69,578 ao a 50,005 $0,500 46,600 46,200 44,900 | amn isa 
3 ’s (000’s omitted AGVANCES .......00c00000 90,770 4,0. 1,4 004 754 Lame—Da} 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In {'s (000’s ) Securities ............+0« 55,223 | 45,050] 45,045 | 42,346 ‘tae an Short... 
. = ASSETS 1936 1936 1936 1936 i Notes in circulation ... |1,230,046 [1,245,941 [1,292,225 |1,265,944 |1,249,895 Decount bo 
t 2 GD. .sensieinostencintneninincine 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 Deposits.........-+-00+« 346,178 | 373,158 | 353,421 | 418,105 | ‘439,379 horton. 
. Sterling exchange ............ 22,127 22,129 19,483 19,487 19,487 —: 
& Subsidiary ooin ............... 191 190 191 188 184 BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Ekrones (000’s omitted) “Compa 
. Be Investments .................. 2,035 2,035 2,041 2,038 2,038 
; LiaBiLITIES Aug. 7,) July 15, ; July 23, July 31, Ag s 
ORIN os sconscnsesennice 10,065 10,177 10,779 10,770 10,829 ASSETS | 1935 1936 1936 | 1 L 
: Demand liabilities— Gold coin and gold bullion .............45 32,819 | 34,149 | 34,152 | 34,158 | 34155 
ee Government ............... 8,876 9,128 6,271 6,538 6,659 Net foreign exchange ..........+-+se++0++s 1,650 | 3,776 | 3,639} 4187) 418 
‘  weacedecebencbtsctugnaen 6,894 6,521 6,139 5,878 5,770 Subsidiary Estonian coin...............+++ 3,397 aoe oe ae 1 
, 3 Ratio of reserves to sight Home bills discounted ..................++ — pple ae oss i 
: 3 tice ncinit nie 96-5% 96-5% 96-1% 96-1% 95-8% ees eeeecceecorccoece ’ , ’ 
: S ANK _ *s (000’s omitted Notes in circulation .............ses0++++++ 35,498 | 37,995 | 40,521 | 40,040} 9374 
t BANE OF CANADA. in s x tee . KagnTG, _Sight deposits and current accounts . 22,211 | 26,099 | 23,448 | 26,50 | ae 
F a 1935” 1936. 1936” 1936” Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... | 59-73% 23% 4 oats 
2 AssETs es ’ : , 
2 Reserve, of which............cceccsceccececseseeees 193,855 | 194,369 | 196,721 | 201,055 ___ BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted). 
$ Gold coin and bullion ...............00.00000 -- | 180,160 | 179,416 | 179,431 | 179,447 Aug.15,; June 15,) June 30,) July 15,) July 31, A — 
Dominion Government securities............... 102,317 | 112,819 | 112,176 | 110,806 ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 
LiaBILITIES TE i ccesntannnnhisntintistnandiantiiih 39,331 | 58,938 | 58,961 | 60,129 | 61,619 | 61,6 London 
NR asics nisisncasnaratbiicvecbenans 78,405 | 101,209 | 102,141 | 103,667 Silver and other coins ......... 3,580 | 4,736 | 5,052] 5,087| 5,154] 508 
: -_ Foreign currency ............... 5.280 | 9.975| 9,889] 8,723| 7,920) 8M 
Government ................00ses-0 32,878 | 21,013 | 20,392 | 23,326 SID ccnnuinbsbeosionpbanbinn 82,775 | 66,354 | 66,757 | 64,984 | 63,981 | 6476 
eu banks salen ee ‘ 182,646 | 188,543 | 185,641 | 180,704 Advances ..... iinieitetammeniintn 11,773 | 12,479 | 12,260 | 12,035 | 11,960 | 1880 
% I a nedentil oe aecchcetatineheen 65°8% | 62-3% | 63-7%!1 65-2% Bank notes in circulation .... | 90,729 | 103,552 | 105,866 | 104,031 | 104,698 | 10348 
OES co ccotccee 23,435 | 32,923 | 33,196 | 96,976 | 38,414 an 
i SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted). SII cetnccocsnsnsochncganennen 22,730 | 16,441 | 14,867 ' 13,4701 9, 
Aug. 23,) July 24,| July 31 | Aug. 7,| Aug. 14,| Aug.21, : , i 
Assers 1985, '| > 1696| “1066 | “ise” | “iSie*| “TEs «== BANK OF DANZIG.-—In Danzig guider (000's omitted) 
is Gold coin and bullion ......... 28,029 | 22,898 | 22,930 | 22,929 | 22,928 | 22,932 Aug. 15, wae June 15,| June 30, July. is 75 
; ¥ Bills discounted : Foreign ... 3,651 8,282 8,281 8,391 8,326 8,490 ASSETS 1935 1 1936 1936 1 1 mys 
*. : Investments .............00.000« im Ry a? wee 33786 174 Geldesinandbaliion 16,959 | 20,785 | 20,785 | 20,785 | 20,792 | 20,795 
Other assets ..............00ceeee / ‘ 2,263 1 anzig subsidiary 
4 LIABILITIES . ” ah coe 3,963 | 4,339] 4,671 | 4,353] 4,567] 4016) 4 
a a Notes in circulation............ 12,026 | 13,475 | 15515 | 14,805 | 14,032 | 13,605 Balancesabroadand 100m 
a # ete ae po its ......00. ats 1,992 an aie ca 2,199 aftnaign bills aaaee to,se ase 7,400 0,987 10,100 we a 
Bankers’ deposits............... 23,903 22,838 VARCES ......ccceee 
é : Ratio. of cash reserves to | |” seed sas Bus eee Discounts ............ 21,483 | 14,419 | 14,792 | 14,918 | 14,872 | 14,135] 1408 
4 cE 1} __F= 2 2 2 % ze ot Netesin cheulation 28,277 | 29,298 | 27,123 | 29,956 | 28,571 | 31,345 | 928 
. RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted) Depositsondemand| 6,006 | 3,480! 5.3661 4,743 | 7,205| 5,550 1 9% 
‘ 4, 1 , ¢ 
; r BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 7 
8 $e cots and Duilion.........-....0c-eeesees 3, | July il, | July 18, 
a 94,32 Asszts 1 1936 |? 1936 ‘~ 
4 2,84,26 Gold coin and eeveee | 485,977 | 526,595 | 527,321 
x a Statin i. ein Other coin and bullion... a.m anne eantes 
J 4 Tnvestinents o.-.sceseeeseoesneeseereesesseese 6,23,70 ae fe) 1s4879 | 196,772 
3 101,153 
; ; Note circulation wseeseeneenerneentnten 1,56,82,57 1,64,20,22 |1,63,11,96 Goverment bende | 1OeeSS | ze oes | 5771087 
s fee sciabmentilicebipenceniian ~-- | 11,82,06 7,41,90 | 63681 pote, _AABULITIES 1,213,868 | 1,275,995 | 1,238,832 | 1,306,308 eee 
‘ tae sueeraremecarersasasocemeanascarebocs = | oe “7 Government deposits ...... | (363,751 | ‘251,471 | "61,171 | 292,397 
ae : 55-4% Other deposits "-.......... | 62,260 | 66,560 | 149,230 | 108,860 | 
baie © Held against notes. , “ 
ei a NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—In 000’s 
: Ri Ale BANE OF FRANCE.—In francs ae 
Stee 31 I 21 
cet Assats x oh eed es 1996 ie Athos’ 
+e Advances on Gold Coin} 1,212,030 | 1,276,801 | 1,274,211 1274211 Taro) 
ig Teese a} 6,724,61 6,052,373 6,137,189 
Sha Treasury Bills ....... 1,007 oar be 7,691,205 | 6,766,205 ow 
ae Advances on soverit 3,497,715 | 5,015,906 | 4,763,108 | 4,522,491 ‘i 
te 
zt x general ..........-| 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 38,200,000 
a a =" | Satzis | Seats | Zeerais | S7ecsez 
be Fund 402 | 5,707,587 
i a L : Dept. | 5,800, 5,639,818 | 5,699,818 | 5,699,818 
eS ing forward ech) 8,768,709 | 4,238,670 | 3,911,582 | 3,668,292 | 3,747,042 
Hh Notes in circulation... 84,907,086 | 84,359,566 | 83,617 
i Public * 00 296 *Tsoaaoe Herter 1,826,943 rah ae SPHCS SS SO ESOS ESS ESESES 
Ti thar ables | "RSensa0 | 3300,s70 | Series | Rensre | Sixenn ee 
| a 7 ‘ to a onal led 5Se- 59- z. 58. pe ae mare Ree, 
: i ij s i 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
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allowances: Bank 
with previous weeks— 
Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
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Se] HA BBR 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


L—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
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(a) Premium, i.e. “‘ under spot.” 


(>) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


“ee 1 > ss i _ “th 5 os, 


ae: Yt - | 


a ang, 2. Ave Ang, 2. 
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4°9587| 5-01 5: 5-0187 
eeeeeeseeeee 4°9775 5- 5-03 5-0312 
nen 4°9775} 5- 5- 5-@3 
ies 6- 6-59 6-5837} 6-5837 
Bruseels 16-88 | 16-86 | 16°875 | 16-89 
Switzerland _,, 82-69 | 32-62 | 32-605 | 32-60 
a Denies o 8-18 7°87 7-87 7°87 
enn ‘a 40.28 | 40-25 | 40-23 | 40-22 
aes ‘an - ee. 18°85 | 18-86 | 18-86 
Amsterdam _,, 67-80 | 67-93 | 67°95 | 67-90 
<opnheee = 22-225 | 22-43 | 22:48 | 22-46 
ccna a 25-015 | 25-25 | 25-30 | 25-28 
— = “ra | "ese | es | oat 
eee .T) 
Montreal @ i. 100 100 100 
Yokohama ,, 29- 29-41 | 29°48 | 29-46 
Shanghai o 37-15 | 30-22 | 30-25 | 30-25 
Calcutta... - . 37-98 | 38°02 | 38-03 
oa 33-48 | 83-57 | 33-53 
o 8-46 8-48 8.47 


Rates 


appeared on page 285 of the issue of 
-selng see Bs Rates on page 247 of August Ist 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To Publisher, ‘‘ Economist Newspaper Ltd.,”’ 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. if | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 










































































The statistics of and of —_— 
for the week ended August 27, 1936, are by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD a. G 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 3 " S & 
21 
2 ” 45 
Imports Exports : . = : 
1 s 5 
Average . 138 2-58) 12 3-51 19-344 19-333 ” 45 —_ 
From Bullion® | Coint To Bullion® | Coint Ane. Pssions 138 24 | 12 3-52 19% 19% | 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded duri the pen 
British W. Africa... | 196,983} © | Finland cess 22,920 | ... $s-02h 20th instant to the 26th instant was $5-03), and the re ee 
; Beith S. Atcice.... 120m 796 ae Denmark ........... 225 eae — ped Tower 
Kenyan seals} Methatan ts - 0. me 54,680 ———XSXSXSXYXJSXnJTnNvn—— ia, © 
| Australia... | 348.774 | 16 | Francesa... 22,540 |) 97.273 Is to 
ow ind... aa Getta 11910 COMPANY NEWS i 
’ British Guiana...... 4,496 Sac aemoa tan Kea 1,597 Renold Ww 
OE viceeniinibici , —= 
Germany ............ 36,618 17,386 Argentina ean “oat 2,650 bast Wore 
: Netherlands me eee | ee DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS © ff tain 
if France ......-.0++++: 11,503,915 any Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash trong 
.. Switzerland.......... 8367 |{ 6270 ncolnshit 
: 5 a seeerersecee os eee onl s Interim ~~ of Comparison Total Lines oe 
» eeeresneees . eee N f r ay- it oT Meccano, 
: s Other countries 500 oe — oe t Final aan Lest Year Latest | Previog Toogood al 
< 13,116 46,563 Year | Year 
: = 3 SEED kthaanenes j 13,930,805 { 93.789 Totals Oceccesces 707,784 { 93.550 ——_—_ 
Re a BANKS % | % 
-. Bank of Nova Scotia .............++ 3%*| Oct. 1 Same re - 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER National — a . coscocceeeee 4%*)| Sept. 2 Same ese ~ ar 
' eS Prudential Assurance “A... $25%*| Sept.10| Same es W 
2 engecte mae North Broken Hill ...............+++ 5/- p.s.| Sept.29| 3/6 p.s. an 
: 2 ooo OTHER COMPANIES ad RAILW 
o | From | Bultont | Coint To | Bution* | Coint Bate Amedean Tabacco fauod pee] | Same | |S 
. MIN TE, IIE TED. ececasannonceesceoe 24%*%al Sept.30| Same ee 
| £ Fons £ Dates cwetion and Sons ......... 9, ie —. 5 5 pubes 
BRN. Ate... |» { 1,140 os a get Ct een Same - s da, 19 
Australia ............ oe a oe 1,876 Dunhill (Alfred) .................060+ 24%*| Sept. 16 Same () 
< New Zealand .... 3,477 5,630 SINNED stascnmiivonsetooncveceniecers 10%t| Sept. 14| Same 15 15 Ang. 22, 15 
Germany ............ 1 2,115 “sae —_ — _ iiebbdssstessadbenense ‘ roe — 7 Same sn 
a’ : sa 2, DPMS ERD Snccdenccesscevccsescses % Same te 
; Belgium ............ 3,200 { 190,295 by ies A. Ww) ly 2 eel Same oe 
: France ......-...+-- 26 35  Hawthorn(R.&W),LeslieandCo.| ... | °.. 7 é| 3 i 
: Saudi Arabia and Herne Bay Waterworks 10% Max. 5%*| Sept. 1 Same aes S W ‘ 
|e Yemen ...........- a Do. 7% Max. °*| Sept. 1 Same we ‘n estern 
2 Manchuria ......... 114,344 ee Hickleton Main Colliery t2%*| Same WL&N., 
: | BOD oncnornnsnooees 50,354 oe Hyde's Bird Seeds ........... . | . 15%*| Oct. 1 Same GS es LZ 
3 Other countries... 1,296 2,000 TEI OIIED  scacvercdsvessise ee 720 Sept.15| Same ae a aie 
3 nccmaadl a aaa LS Lancashire Dynamo celleeiies ots 5%° one ose oes oo 
Totals ...... | 172,806 if aos Totals ...... 202,756 If eS ete ........... open S e : : 
i eircrliireciemrsiate taint telt eatin rial ttre rrcaneaa aetna i GPE ND stvpccccccc ccesenqecocce ° ase oes ae amen 
j * At vt market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom i London and Thames Haven Oil a 
fl ecnend ot toee ceiub anhanenieindnaitie, Other ieininantenhen anand oeaes =e. a seteneeeesenenseerenerenes 35%" mao? oe “oH ot Total nessses! 
Morris (B.) and Sons ............-.. Nile}... 2%° vs Ballast 
: : New Monckton Collieries ait]... Same Mt) MDP Petast 
: GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND ee Senta Electric 24% *| Sept. 30 —_ = 5 0) Great 
. SET sntpaueebinieenshscnbgncenshetne % aes | 
1936 ARRIVALS £ 1936 WrrHpRawaLs oes : Nil* hip ot Northern 
é dikes 0 ie es NS het, ieee nf oe} ee) io | MGet 
» 22 Bar Gold 162,800} , 22 eS Second Alliance Trust ............... 9%t] ... Same 18 18 Southern 
% . » 24 Bar Gold.. 37,200 - Shanghai Wa ( Same ons o 
aw 4 » 25 Bar Gold $19,923 - Do. ({1“B”" & “C”) Same Pi Compal 
5 a se icin Nil » Ss idge Coal I 42%t 10 6 
vm 27) Bar Gold........cceseee . 545,579) Shefkeld Cablact = Re, alt MRR . " — 
: a §.208.028 Stes h Retains ... mines adaebgbomnein Same eee va 
3 Movement Aug. 21, 1936, to Aug. 27, 1936 (inclusive) Staveley oll aed ws — att 9 if Seoad bal 
a Movement during year 1935 ..............cs-sssssssseresesssessrsnsensees Seieniisige 7,745,822 ® ss Smith and Company 124 With seco 
x Movement during 1936 (January 1 to Aug. 27, 1936, inclusive) ............. 5,285,645 in Switzer and Company ie 5* oe “e Gross in 
’ Movement April 29, 1925, to Aug. 27, 1936 (inclusive) sett tldinne 242,842in = Tarry (E. W.) & Co, (6% Cum Pref %| ... |Toendof1934)_... “ Fint half. 
: Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard ) to Aug. 27, 1936 Taylor Weliee meat Gn ; Same et With first 
; (inclusive) ..........cecererene habecdidsasdiinuansesinanbipetaimpniniatpinaltonetdinsntonss £108,648,294 in Toogood and Sons 4 4 Grossi 
‘2 Trotter (T.) and Son. 7% 7 Second hal 
j GOLD MARKET Se San Comer a | - bon oe 
: 7 Wardle and seaport dete enties 2b%et| Same 43 a 
3 Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 26, 1936 :— Whiteley (William).................... 10%*| Oct. 1 Same oan ms at a 
; The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to {243,789,154 | Whitworth and Mitchell ............ ae Sept.17| — 34%t it i i 
on the 19th instant,as compared with £242,960,427 on the previous Witbank Colliery ..............:c000 B%t) + Same — 
4 Wednesday. Purchases of bar gold as announced by the Bank duri 
ait | pe pha saecnees to 2 wy = oe open market about £1,375, ¢ Free of income tax. a Quarterly. . 
22 of bar gold was | at the daily fixing. Prices were maintained RYLANDS AND —No interim dividend shares. Payment of divided 
+s i at a small premium over gold exchange parities, offerings being acquired deferred until oe per om has been eae 
3 i © mainly for a special account. : The influx of gold from France, NATIONAL FIXED TRUST.— Payment will be made on ber 15th of fifth income Wek 
ot also presumed to be on special account, has continued, a further distribution upon National Fixed Trust Certificates, Unit “'C,” representing the pus Ji | ces 
 aTBe. . . : . | 
Om import from that country of nearly £10,000,000, bringing the — since from February 16, 1936, to August 15, 1936. This will be paid to cortices Re 
+ fae the movement started in the of July to about £70,000,000. ao 8 Sagen 15th, at the rate of 4:3907d. net per sub-unit. For the 
- oe Shipments of gold from Bomba t week amounted to about £357,000. ~year the tion was at rate of 4-0183d. net per sub-unit. 
by | The s.s. “ Naldera”’ carries 000 consigned to London and the 
7. a s.s. “ President Hayes ” £53,000 consigned to New York. The Southern 
‘¢ ¥* Rhodesian gold ees os july, oat Sonn tose to 66,652 fine ounces, 
vo as com wi ounces une, 1936, and 61 fine 
We for July, 1935. otf aoa OIL OUTPUTS . 
Pee time 
Ea i t 
4 1a SILVER MARKET British ConTROLLED O1Fietps, Lrp.— Production, week 
hag ee The week under review opened with a fall of 3d., prices declining to a 15th: Venezuela, 17,809 barrels; Trinidad, 22,631 1 bares; 
ial 19}. on the 20th instant, as the market, being poorly Could 40,440 barrels : for week ended August 22nd: Venezuela, 17,99 > 
ei offer little resistance to further dies tale axtedet at tee eee Trinidad, 24,590 barrels; total, 42,581 barrels. 723,00 - 
(2 ie eae ee he at the fall a = demand was ANGLO-IRANIAN Ov Company.—Production in Iran for ie 
4 Gancuiaen oe became apparent that this was on —_tons, making total of 4,088,000 tons for first six months of 
t account, reacted. Selling by the Indian Bazaars ded A’ 
eased, there was a renewal of buying from this quarter, and by to-day Vewnezuetan O1t Concessions.—Production for week en Auge 
é : prices had recovered to 19d. for cash and 194d. for two months’ delivery, Bolivar District, 756,631 barrels; Maracaibo District, ae Bolivat 
; being at a premium for the first time since April 2nd last. total, 782,067 barrels: for the week ended August, 22, barrels; tol 
| been improved by the buying for the American _ District, 750,164 barrels; Maracaibo District, 26,! me 
a Government, and although it is not considered that this willexert 776,287 barrels. pe we 
; ie any pressure, its recent intervention may indicate that may be kept Tue Mexican Eacte On Company, Ltp.—Production for ™° © 
; ae from any important lapse. ended August 15, 1936, was 488,000 barrels. 
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r at 
> Al as 
‘ ae 
tod HB punk of New Zealand ...... Mar. 31} 348,138} 515,962) 864,100//150,000| 375,000 10 — 338,100 508,529 10 at : e 
west it 3 
pd Tower Lager Brewery. June 30 | Dr.31,193| Dr.12,627| Dr.43,820||__... aa = ...  |Dr43,820||Dr17,466| Nil ae 
= Insoles ta peer is aiken June 30 | Dr126,752| Dr. 25,122|Dr151,874 whe a dee Dr. 88,886\ Dr.62,988)| Dr.14,735| Nil 2 } 
genold and Coventry Chain | June 28} 15,928} 130,466] 146,394) 12,987) 69,010} 10 49,000 74 a 4 
— - ee} 
- Worcestershire Wks. | June30*} 11,230) 7,224 = 18,454/| 987 3,983} 5 1,250 4 ; 
_ Water and Gas...... June 30* 9,180} 11,317} 20,497 715 9,307}... 1,500 = i ae 
umstrong Shock Absorbers | June 30 of 27,245} 27,245||_ ... 11,484] 20 15,000 (a) a 
— Bh iscoinshire Sugar............ Mar. 31 79,082| 53,774] 132,856] 17,347| _... a Es 115, Nil ea 
tines Bros,, Limited ......... June 30} 15,607} 64,016] —79,623/} 26,800] 30,000] 1,200 5,000 800 ee 
= BB ieccano, Ltd........-ssee0ee Feb. 29| 38,014] 27,684]  65,698]| 5,425} 5,000 24t 6,000] 49. Ob aaa 
roma HME Toogood and Sons ............ June 30 19,724 7,814,  27,538/|_... 7,500 4 sis 20,038 4 i a. 
at ink 
B * For half year. (a) No comparable figures. t Free of Income Tax. ; | : e 
| Tim 
WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS CANADIAN ee 
1936 4 $ $ Be; 
, Canadian National. | 34 |Aug. 21/23615| 3 12] 415,524) 110,835,985] +6,556,652 ee 
" B WILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND Canadian National. | 24 [Aug 2 zsais| 3,555,412] + 415,524|110835,905 +6 556,052 oR 
| SOUTH AMERICAN ieee 
ee es lane ta-anes« Waeetieestnin ieieda iene oe ey 
: and Bolivia) “ci 34 |Aug. 23} 834 47,000 Son 456,500! 4- §a.040 ee 
: acne. || a] oof Saat Sa MRE aee 
, B.A. and Pacific ... | 8 22| 2,806| {#1,299,000|+ 71,000} 9,665,300/— 175,700 eee. 
’ *£75,747|+ 3,991)  565,954/— AES 
: B.A. Central........ | 6 Osan ${90'0001 + 5,800 734°600|— 10°90 o ft 
) B.A. Gt. Southern | 8 22] 5,084] { $1,008,000) — 168,000) 14,105,000 |— 1 Aee.on Agee 
BA; Wenn’... s| —2211,990| { $708,000)+ 78,000} $,168,000)~ 235,000 Sie te 
Central Argentine. | & 22| 9,700) {713817814 23,880] | '996.293|4. 41-071 4 
Central Uruguayan | 7 15} 273 0,618\+ 3,380}  69,123/+ 9,978 Y 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 7 15| 311 f1,597|+ (296) 11,920/4 2.376 iz 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.).. | 7 15| 185 71,706\+ 675) 10,302/+ 1,949 
Se C. Urg. (W. Ext.) | 7 15| 211 oll OAs] + 228 on elt sous 
it 3.971 45.902 3356619396 see a. See | 23 1,216 *£37,790 + “at4ol “"2s8280/+. 18/960 
‘. Taal lope Ente Rios «....... s 22} 810 a2 278 7 Se ae eee 
| 17-0| 106-.§  G. Westn. of Brazil | 34 22} 1,082 5,300 + 55,40 53.2518 ~ 6.35030 
, vs $14.1 e731 Leopoldina........... 34 22! 1,918 £27,208|+ 3771 e15'S48| on 
} ... 11337-8'2528-7 Lespeldins Serum. 34 SS ns 1,000}-+ 27,000) 11,349,000) + 1,367,000 
) - 11246- -512420- -0 FRUIIND ices cecndeacens 7it 15} 397 92 Shaane — 1,688 84,113 R 
Paraguay Central . 8 = = #2,5" o a7 z wel ee +3,105,000 
' Couparwons wrr CORRESPONDING Periops, 1934 and 1935 a 2 16| 1535] {152900000} + 880,000 81,796,000| + 14856 
(000’s omitted) ear ere 26,833 + <s 983,597 )|+- 197,260 
Great United of Havana 8 22) 1,353 Witt 096 | — 121,913i\— 26,063 i 
Western L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | Southern * Converted at average official rate during week ended A 17-07 a to the £. 3 
Z o Free market rate. | t Receipts ay mt is 
@ Converted at official ra a 


a Converted at oficial rat. as ofa deision of the High court 
OTHER ac 
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SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


which the figures are made u , see the 
ist, March 17, 1934, page 610. . 
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‘ + 7, 54,73,596 + 1,98,287 
4g $7,000 + 7908 + 196,289 
134,08,228)+ 701,068 
2,76,16,414|—15,96,911 Brazilian Traction ...... 
ae ‘io ‘gor|s'e1's4'see| 4 7.67, 912 
1131 398 “7 nOaael+ 25a : 
t 1,82:755141—_ 287 | 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


THE movement of the prices of the leading primary products 
was irregular during the past week. 

As often happens at this time of the year, the speculative 
advance in grain prices went too far and was followed, this 
week, by a sizable reaction. In the case of wheat this season’s 
supply-demand position cannot yet be estimated with any 
degree of accuracy, but there is little doubt that repeated 
crop failures in North America have practically wiped out 
excessive stocks. Some rise in prices, therefore, was justified. 
A feature of this week was the sharp rise in the price of cocoa. 
The London tea auctions revealed a firmer tendency of prices 
this week, and raw sugar was also marked up a little. Trading 
in meat was not very active, with quotations scarcely changed 
on the week. Australian and New Zealand butter could be 
bought more cheaply than last week. 


The trend of quotations for the raw materials of the metal 
industries remained upwards. New business in iron and steel 
showed a tendency to expand this week, and quotations for 
coke, ore and scrap remained firm, while wolfram and antimony 
rose sharply in price. Among non-ferrous metals, copper, 
lead and spelter were dearer, but tin was slightly cheaper 
owing to uncertainty concerning the future of restriction. 
Platinum rose suddenly in price after a long period of stability, 
and quicksilver was also marked up. 


The market in rubber was dull, and prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits. Vegetable oils were marked down, partly in 
sympathy with grains and partly owing to the realisation that 
Argentina’s supply of linseed had been underestimated. 
Among textile raw materials, cotton is scarcely changed in 
price on the week, but wool displayed a firmer tendency. The 
trend of timber prices remained upwards. 


After rising for many weeks, prices,of primary products in 
the United States tended downwards under the leadership of 
grains. The movement is reflected in Moody’s daily index of 
the price of staple commodities (December 31, 1931 = 100) 
which fell from 187-5 to 183-9 in the week ended last Wednes- 


day, against 177-9 a month earlier and 164-6 on the same 
day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The demand for industrial coal remains on a large 
scale and the sustained activity in the heavy trades has led to contracts 
which are larger and at higher prices than for some time. New prices are 
expected to come into force for household coal from September Ist and 
the advance will be round about 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ton. There is still a 
shortage of furnace coke supplies owing to the heavy demand, and there 
are no stocks at furnaces. umerous enquiries are made for central- 
heating coke at higher prices. There are but few inquiries for prompt or 
forward deliveries on the export market, but on the inland market business 
remains good. 

WORKINGTON.—The coal trade is improving, and within a few wee 
production, short still of that of the Whitehaven pits, will lag behind 
demand. Land sale is picking up and there is not enough coal to go round 
in Ulster and the Free State, the cross-channel shipments now seldom 
nie 3,000 tons weekly. Industrial coal is in s heavy request that 
about tons of smalls are having to be imported each week from South 
Wales for the coking plants. Best round is 23s. 6d. f.o.b., best house, 
35s, 8d. at station ; gas coal, 27s.; and coke, 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. 


Seneen Sane ’ about 
nearly a fourth o country’s output, which for a summer period is 
and eel ae home market. Ail lates of eatin cel 


continue to be a good market, and, owing to the active home demand, 
Durham coking coal is in a much better position. 

GLASGOW.—New business is somewhat slow, and although collieries 
are for the most comfortably placed for orders, steam coal is 
available. This latter condition is more noticeable in the East of 
where supplies until recently have been well absorbed. In the West the 
position is impro in view of the stocking for winter requirements. In 
contrast with large fuel, washed smalls are in active request and none too 
plentiful, while navigation bunkers remain active and firm. 


material will be sufficient to meet the demand when the normal 
revival in trade occurs. On the other hand, the output of this 
material has been increased and the situation con : 
deliveries against contracts has improved. arrears 


Active conditions have ruled in the finished steel section of the 


and demand is gradually expanding. In some departments er 
ask several weeks for deliveries against new contracts. Demand js stij 


very largely for home account; but lately overseas markets have showy 
more interest. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—New business in pig iron has slowed dom 
owing to the fact that foundries in some areas are closed down temporarily 
but this does not affect the market here, which continues very , 
Most consumers have bought up to the end of the year and are 
in some cases, to purchase for delivery during the early months 
year. 


Shipments of all classes of pig iron from the Tees during the first 25 
554 tons ore 


of August amounted to 5,110 tons, as compared with 8, 

same period in July. Shipments of foundry iron to Scotland have ben 
resumed, but only small parcels of hematite are released for export tp 
foreign destinations. Prices for No. 3 Cleveland foundry pig iron ap 
maintained at 75s. per ton delivered locally, East Coast hematite No, | 
quality is fixed at 85s. 6d. per ton delivered to buyers in the North-Bay 
area, with a rebate of 5s, to consumers who do not place orders 

the Association. New business in foreign ore is restricted by the difficultis 
of shipping from Spain and owing to the high freights. Odd 
continue to be shipped from North Spanish ports, and it is significant 
recently one or two Spanish vessels have been chartered to bring ore tp 
the East Coast. The supply of good Durham blast-furnace coke is ample, 
and makers are quoting 24s. 6d. per ton delivered at the furnaces, 


Semi-finished steel is in good demand, and producers of finished sted 
are fully contracted up to the end of the year, large quantities bein 
absorbed for constructional works, shipbuilding, and railway neck, 
There has been an advance in the price of common iron bars for home us 
from £10 2s. 6d. to £10 10s. per ton. Tron and steel scrap is in little demand, 
heavy steel melting scrap being still quoted at 57s. 6d. per ton deliverd 
at the works. 


SHEFFIELD.—The seasonal slackness, which has been less marked 
than usual this year, is disappearing and business is again becoming actin. 
Any small parcels of foundry and basic pig iron are immediately taken w. 
Consumers are ready to buy forward, but producers are not desirous a 
present of accepting business beyond the first quarter of 1937. 
of East Coast hematite are good, but there is a scarcity of West 
material. The expected rise in prices of finished iron has come into fore, 
but has not affected the market to ae extent. South Yorkshire Crom 
bars now stand at £10 10s. per 4-ton lot (not less than 1 ton ofa 
with extras for special qualities. No. 3 bars are £8 17s. 6d. per ton 
and No. 4, £9 7s. 6d. per ton basis. Acid and basic steel illets are in 
demand and orders for the latter are completed with difficulty. In wir 
rods, strip and stainless steel business remains brisk am 
production is still expanding, there appears to be no surplus. Rolling 
mills in this district are fully occupied. The railways “eo 
important orders and there is great activity in armament materials 
aircraft steels. 


WORKINGTON.—The already insufficient output of North-West Cost 
hematite pig-iron seems likely to be diminished in November if suppl 
of ——— ore other than those formerly drawn from Spain ons 

ined at a satisfactory delivered price. Stocks are not heavy and 
be exhausted in less than two months. Production of the nine fumas 
blowing between Workington and Barrow is not yet slackening. Demat 
is far heavier than can be satisfied, but makers, having 
of as much iron as they can smelt during the remainder of the So 
selling only small parcels to customers of long standing who have 
caught short. The Midlands, South Wales and Scotland are taking almost 
40 per cent, of the output. The remainder is going into local O 6 
Prices are steady. Bessemer mixed numbers are quoted at {4 al 
at Glasgow; £4 6s. at Sheffield; £4 8s. 6d. at Manchester, and {41 
at Birmingham, with an additional 2s. 6d. to 6s. per ton for s 
Malleable iron is a lively trade at £6 5s. delivered at B role 
ferro-manganese is in keen request at {11 5s. home, The steel be 
brisk and continues to book orders. Maintenance of activity oe 
present scale is assured for twelve months. Workington 1s rolling 
rails, billets, bars and slabs, and Barrow is on rails nore a 
Some progress is being made with the development of the ocal 
iron ore mines, but expansion in output is small and ee cannot 
be met. The native ore commands from 16s. to 17s. 6d. pet tom. 


GLASGOW.—Every section of the industry in the West of Scotland 
seems to be developing even greater activity. Although demand is 
from home consumers, export business is improving in sever rapidly 
Steelmakers continue to work to capacity and production is bap the 
passing into the hands of users; there is every prospect that market 

of capacity are completed, makers will find a ready market 

for the additional output. ucers of semis are also finding fo al 

for their output among home users, Sheet makers have been 4 of theit 

to the number of mills in operation, While the greater proportion © 7, 
demand several 


B 


| Bestel ii Fis 


deliveries is to home consumers, from overseas : 
has considerably improved of late, and bookings for export cover & 6 
tonnage. The export price of medium plates was advanced this 

10s. per ton, making the basis pri 10s. 
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, against 1,000 tons last week. Domestic spot 
1580 tons A eee our Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
vas quoted "ago and 9-274 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official 
9.95 cents & for standard cash in London was £38 3s. 9d. to £38 6s. 3d., 
prcrith £38 2s. 6d. to £38 3s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
witieh official warehouses at the end of last week, at 52,695 tons, 
copper ) Bri of 1,095 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 2,920 tons, 
aon oe are of 15 tons on the week. 


AND TER.—Lead enjoyed another improvement and 
Wednesday with a gain of 10s, per ton on the week. The market 
dosed on py the high level of building activity, by the armaments boom 
i po he measure by the Spanish civil war. Last year’s Spanish 
in Sone, at 70,566 tons, was only half as large as the 1926 output, 
production in to the Metallgesellschaft only 28,070 tons were produced 

Orval of this year. The loss due to the civil war must therefore 
a the firs erated; but the statistical position is at present so strong that 
a in supplies has a considerable psychological effect. Spelter 
this a slight improvement this wetk, although moeie showed an 
; last month. According to the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
increase tput in July further advanced by almost 7,000 short tons to 
val y short tons. The basic position of the spelter market remains 
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be on the London Metal Exchange: 700 tons on Monday, 
set $00 tons last week; 750 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 tons last 
aes 600 tons on Wednesday, against 650 tons last week. The New 
York quotation on Wednesday was 4-60 cents per Ib., against 4-60 cents 
week ago and 4-60 cents a month ago. The official closing quotation 
. London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month was 
“17 3. 9d, per ton, compared with £16 13s, 9d a week ago. 
“Gales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 50 tons on Monday 
against 900 tons last week; 350 tons on Tuesday, against 275 tons last 
week; 250 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons last week. Wednesday’s 
tion in East St. Louis was 4-80 cents per lb., against 4-60 cents the 
week before and 4-80 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing 
tion in London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands ” for shipment during 
op anal month was £13 10s. per ton, against £13 8s, 9d. last week. 
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"N.—Prices have been rather easier, both buyers and sellers being 
cuutious in view of the uncertain future of the scheme. The advisor to 
the Siamese Government will, it is reported, be present at the next meeting 
of the International Tin Committee in London on September 18th. 

Last week surprise was expressed at a report according to which 
Bolivia had exceeded her quota by 750 tons during July, and it was pointed 
wt that this was in contradiction to certain Metallgesellschaft figures. 
The Statistical Bulletin of the Tin Research and Development Council, to 
hand this week, gives Bolivia’s shipments at only 2,129 tons for July, 
or 214 tons below the previous month’s shipments. This figure, which 
confirms the doubt expressed last week, is actually 777 tons below the 
quota. Despite the relinquishment by Bolivia of her right to produce the 
ameats accumulated to the end of May, exports were again in arrears to 
the extent of 1,727 tons at the end of July. Any quota transgression by 
Bolivia therefore appears to be much less likely than a continuance of 
wder-shipments. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 105 tons on Monday, 
against 275 tons last Monday; 145 tons on Tuesday, against 230 tons last 
week; 245 tons on Wednesday, against 335 last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 42-50 cents per lb., against 42-50 cents a 
wek ago and 43-12} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £183 to £183 2s. 6d. per ton, 
compared with £184 5s. to £184 15s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 682 tons, an increase of 
44 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous metals, 
aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted at £100 
pet ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, for home and export, 
at 200 to {205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver, on the spot, 
¥ quoted at around £12 12s. 3d. per flask of 76 Ibs. Chinese antimony 
wa quoted at {53 per ton ex warehouse, duty paid, as against £51 to 
{82 perton last week. Chinese wolfram for “‘August-September ” shipment. 
was at 29s, 6d. to 30s. 6d. per unit c.i.f., against 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. 
week ago. Refined platinum was advanced to £12 7s. 6d. per ounce, 
against {10 10s. per ounce last week. 


TEXTILES 


, COPTON.— Manchester. — There have been very few indications of 
foe activity. Buyers still lack confidence in current quotations 
Waiting attitude may be continued until the outlook is clearer concern- 
pia" cotton supplies. Raw cotton prices have fluctuated within narrow 
erable difference of opinion exists concerning the Govern- 

ment crop statistics due to be published early in September. Recently 
deteriorated and a smaller forecast of the yield is anticipated. 

hedge selling has shown itself in some directions and according to 
reports there is a possibility of a smaller consumption in Europe 

the next twelve months. The weather in the belt is far from 
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qualities remains poor. 


in 
COTTON SPINNERS’ WAGES.—The Lancashire cotton 
employers have replied to the application of the tives for an increase 
ist omcie cred tk, eee 


being still in a state of depression they cannot agree to any changes 

mean a substantial increase in the total wages bill. It is being s ted 
that some alteration in ring spinning mills is necessary. The posi of 
the employers is that if the trade unions will agree to some reorganisation 
of production which would effect economies in costs they are prepared to 
make arrangements for an increase in the wages of the leven gil opera- 
tives. It remains to be seen whether the trade unions will accept the sug- 
gestions put forward and — to further joint meetings, or ther the 
operatives will — their and by giving one month’s notice to cease 
work if the application is not granted. It may be pointed out that in this 
branch of the cotton industry there is now no Conciliation Board to deal 
with disputes. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—Little attention is being paid to the final forecast 
of the jute crop for the present season. The figures to date show an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent. over the revised figures for last season, and 
this is evidently considered to be quite satisfactory, as sellers of raw jute 
have reduced their prices to some extent. In spite of the fact that the 
Indian Jute Mills have increased their production of jute goods, necessitat- 
ing a larger consumption of the fibre, it is anticipated that there will be 
sufficient raw jute to satisfy the world’s needs. It follows that other 
consuming countries will require less raw material if the Indian Mills are 
to continue selling their goods at prices which are so low as to defy com- 
petition. Working at the rate of 54 hours per week, the Indian Jute Mills 
will require approximately seven million b: of jute this season, but they 
are now holding stocks of four million bales, while other consuming centres 
will need round about 3,750,000 bales, a total consumption of 10,750,000 


bales. Should the present crop yield less than this quantity, amy excess. 


requirements can be made up from stocks. 

he question of tariffs on jute goods imported into this country from 
India cannot be lost sight of, for the home trade is suffering considerably 
from these. During the first seven months of this year, 83 million yards 
of jute piece goods were imported, compared with only 37 
million yards during the same period last year, in addition to 25,800 
tons and 21,000 tons of jute sacks and bags, respectively. Representations 
have already been made to the Government on the matter, but nothing 
can be done until November when the Ottawa Agreements expire. 

Full group Daisee-§ has been sold at £17, and fours are quoted at fis, 
with Tossa-? at £18 and fours at £17, October/November. Good t 
Marks are at {20 10s. and Lightnings at £19, with Hearts at from 
£17 17s. 6d. for good quality, August/September. 

Yarns are quiet, with common 8 Ib. cops nominal at Is. 10$d. and 8 Ib. 
spools at Is. iid. Twist rules at 34d. for 3 ply 8 Ib. and sacking yarns are 
being sold quietly at 2}d. for 24 Ib. weft and 34d. for 8 Ib. chains. Rove 
is firm at £19 for 48 Ib. and £15 10s. for 200 Ib., while the finer yarns are 
quiet and nominally unchanged. Carpet yarns have been freely sold at 
from 34d. to 34d. for 14 Ib. warp. 

Cloth business is slow and buyers are confining their purchases to small 
Peta a immediate use. Prices rule from 24d. for 10 oz. 40 in, and 1 #d. 
or 8 oz. 

Calcutta goods have further weakened during the past few days and 
there are no signs of any agreement yet being reached between the Indian 
oo Mills’ Association and the “ outside ’’ mills on the question of working 

ours. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—As usual, the recent speculative rise in wheat prices went 
too far, and has since been followed by a reaction. Liverpool wheat futures 
(December), for example, declined from 7s. 43d. per cental to 7s. 14d. 
per cental. The fact is, that this season’s supplies and requirements 
cannot yet be estimated with any degree of accuracy, and the position is 
frequently distorted by exaggerating crop reports. At this time of the 
year, therefore, prices very often fluctuate considerably. Some rise in 
prices was justified, however, for there can be little doubt that the repeated 
crop failures in North America have practically wiped out the excessive 
stocks of recent years. : 

On Wednesday last, “ September” futures were ted in Chicago 
at 111§ cents per bushel, against 114§ cents the week and 108] cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 38s. per 496 Ibs., against 40s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 
Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 37s. 9d., against 40s. 3d. a week ago. 
According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour 
last week totalled 1,292,000 quarters, against ! ,000 in the previous week 
and 1,241,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 
age Clee tended i in aymenty = wheat. re 

's London quotations (excluding payments) were: Straigh 
run, delivered Home Counties, 33s. per 280 Ibs., ae a 
a 


: 
: 


delivered inner London, 32s. 6d., as compared with 33s. week ago. 
Manitoba patents, ex store, 30s. to 31s., against 30s, 6d. to 32s. a week ago. 
Australian, ex store, 27s. 6d. to 27s. 9d., against 27s. 6d. to 28s, 6d. a week 


g 


ago. 
BARLEY.—There has been a good demand for barley. y on 
Continent, and quotations have remained firm. “ October ” futures 
a oe eee 

cents a week ago. per in London on Wednesda 
- ” at farm, nominal, as against 27s. a week $ 
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MAIZE.—The market experienced a reaction this week, for many 
consumers have covered their requirements in the near future and are, 
therefore, less anxious to pay the higher prices. “ September futures 
were quoted on Wednesday at 112} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 
116% cents a week ago; and 94 cents last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 26s, 6d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 27s, 
a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 25s., as against 25s. 9d. a week ago ; “Plate, 
“ August,” 24s. 3d., as against 24s. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex 
—— was quoted at {6 17s. 6d. per ton, as against £6 10s. to £6 15s, last 
week. 





SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following table 
gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1932-33 to 1935-36 :— 


| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 











Estimated sales of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwrts. 
wheat— 
1 week to August 22 ............ 263,433 176,562 337,193 14,219 
51 weeks to August 22 ............ 8,946,077 | 11,284,171 | 13,801,712 | 13,284,097 
Average price of English wheat s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
GIBR, scendocnscessvcccesenssconssense oad § 4 5 3 4 5 8 1 
The ing is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 


average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the 
corresponding week in each of the years from 1932 to 1935 :— 








AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 





Quantities SoLp 




















Week ended 

Wheat Barley Wheat | Barley | Oats 

Cwrts. Cwrts. Cwrts. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
August 20, 1932........ 26,233 3,518 7,667 6 7 6 9 7 6 
August 19, 1933........ 263,433 21,384 33,138 5 4 10 4 5 4 
August 25, 1934........ 176,562 29,743 30,706 5 3 10 5 6 4 
August 24, 1935........ 337,193 27,899 41,399 4 5 9 0 6 2 
August 15, 1936........ 14,170 1,510 9,754 © 6 10 ) 
August 22, 1936........ 14,219 1,557 10,976 8 1 7. 7 0 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 :— 





Jan. 2, 


Aug.28, 
1935 5 


Dec. 31, | Aug. 19,} Aug. 26, 
1 1935 1936 1936 








Jan. 3, 
Nearest Furure | 1934 











The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 60,434,000 bushels, 


against 62,306, bushels last week, and 126,337,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Prices of Danish remain firm, with other descriptions barely 
steady. The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed 
the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week were : 
English, 97s. to 98s.; Canadian, 9ls.; Danish, 100s., as against 99s., 
93s. and 100s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included Danish, 
15,247 bales; Canadian, 4,154; Dutch, 2,437; Lithuanian, 1,849, and 
Polish, 2,851, as against 14,449, 4,246, 2,439, 1,620 and 2,698, respectively, 
in the previous week. 


BUTTER.—Demand has become rather less active, and prices of 
Colonial makes are not so firm. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 
120s.; Australian, choicest salted, 119s.; Danish, 128s., compared with 
122s., 120s. and 128s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—Cheese encountered a quieter demand, but prices show 
little change. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
on Wednesday were as follows: English, finest farmers, 70s. to 76s.; 
Canadian, finest coloured, 68s. 6d. to 70s.; and New Zealand, finest 
coloured, 67s. to 67s. 6d., against 72s. to 76s., 68s. and 67s. to 68s., 
respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—Prices are again higher this week. The spot quotation in 
New York on Wednesday was 7% cents per lb., as against 6§ cents per Ib. 
last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, 
“ November—January,” was quoted 3ls. per 250 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, 
against 29s. 3d. for “‘ October-December "’ a week ago. Last week’s move- 
— of cocoa in os — as follows : aes 1,726 bags; delivered 
or home consumption, 4, bags; exported, bags; stocks, 160,683 
bags, against 146,287 bags a year ago. 


—The London market has again ruled quiet. The New York 
se market a a steady tone, with p unchanged. On 
ednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 8 cents per lb. in New York, 
as com with 8 cents Ib. last week and 7} cents per Ib. a month 
ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were as follows : Brazilian, 
nil; delivered for home consumption, 77 cwts.; exports, 65 cwts. ; 
stocks, 10 cwt., against 14,560 a year ago. Central and South 
pone on yh — yaa 1, orth serene eae eomanption, 2,076 cwt. ; 
cwt.; stocks, , against , packages last year. 
Other kinds, landed, 237 evvt. delivered for home , 3,006 ewt. ; 
555 ewt.; stocks, 135,695 cwt., against 158 packages last 

year. 


SO0s—Abentant oupplics encounter - active demand, and are 
packing, Grade I, about 15-154 Ib.) realised 15s. 6d. to 18s, per 120, co 
against 15s. 6d. to 16s. last week, while Danish (15} Ib.) made 10s. 6d, 
to 10s, 9d. per 120, as against 10s. 9d. to 11s. last week. 


FRUIT. heavy and, with showing 
mt are easier. According to The Frudigreee’s 
Ce ee rat een ee FOOSD S08 ena 

a wike veciety of Maglish Genert costs holes aon for 
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imported apples is consequently limited. Pears 
sboutes. urrants have now finished, but culties 
a good line, and a few raspberries are still available, 
demand, while peaches and nectarines maintain their 
grapes are easier, but sell well. Oranges are in good ¢ 
African firm, and lemons are also steady. Prices of 
than of late. Kent cobnuts and filberts are now 


MEAT.—Except for fresh mutton and lamb, by 
market has been rather slow, with prices barely 5 
last, Argentine chilled hindquarters were quoted at a 
per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s, 10d. to 4s. 2d. a week 

8d. a week 


i \p 


SHEEs 


5h 


| eeebe 


frozen mutton was 3s. to 3s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., against 

According to the Smithfield Market official ee 
week amounted to 7,802 tons, a decrease of 351 tons on 
week last year. Beef and veal accounted for 4,296 
2,503 tons, and pork and bacon 554 tons, as comp. 
and 565 tons, respectively, in the same week of 1935, 


MILK.—Agreement was reached last week-end between 
Marketing Board and the Central Milk Distributive Commas 
contract prices for milk for the new contract year from October yg 
average wholesale price of liquid milk is to the same as that 
mended by the Committee of Investigation for the current 


mutton 


15s. 3d. per dozen gallons. The average price, therefore, Year, namely 
n slightly modified as 


but the monthly prices per gallon have 





Sn 
s. d. 

ORE > cscssivicessveneorinese ..cm 7 
POPONEIIEE | «cn iccosdcvccessecense 1 § , 16 
SOREN cnctcnnvensdeuensenes a " 16 
a isbddesekenewaveossesees 2 5 ea 
MONEE vccccssegesctsssessacsce 1 5 acta 
SINE Vabtl ccainscedurkeoubscaneas 1 5 September ........sccsene DY 


In respect of milk used for manufacture, the buyers are to ‘smal 
increases over the prices in the current contract in the case ‘das 
butter, condensed milk, tinned cream and milk powder. The schedud 
retail prices are the same as those in the present contract. 


PEPPER.— Wednesday's spot price for black Lampong (in bond) va 
24d. per lb., against 24d. a week ago. Movements of per in Londy 
during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 1b ee: delivers, 
nil; stocks, 1,758 tons, against 1,709 tons a year ago. White, landed 
13 tons; delivered, 27 tons; stocks, 12,140 tons, against 17,871 tons a yea 
ago. 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, new crop, was 9. % 
per cwt., ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 9s. per on 
a week ago. ‘‘ August-September,” in singles to Continent and Uk, 
was quoted at 8s. 14d. per cwt., agaimst 8s, 1}d. last week. Movement 
in London during the past week were as follows: Landed, 16 tas; 
delivered, 287 tons; stocks, 2,101 tons, against 9,930 tons a year ago, 


SUGAR.—The London market has been quietly steady. The Ne 
York spot market has displayed a similar tendency. The spot prea 
New York on Wednesday was 3-70 cents per lb., as compared wih 
3-70 cents per lb. last week and 3-65 cents per Ib. a month a 
Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included December delivey 
at 4s. 54$d., against 4s. 44d. to 4s. 43d. a week ago. The movements 
raw sugar at public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week wer 
as follows: Imports, 23,268 tons, against 25,541 tons last week a 
27,239 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries, 19,372 tons, agains 
19,940 tons last week and 17,346 tons last year; stocks, 123,111 tos, 
against 119,215 tons last week and 159,344 tons last year. 


TEA.—The following table shows the average prices (compiled by t 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Accom 
in recent weeks :— 
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Week ending —~“; — Ceylon | Java | Sumatra} Africa | Tol 
d. d. a. d. a. a. 4 
Aug. 22, 1935 ...... 15-15 | 10-66 | 12-82 9-88 | 8-57 | 9-60 | 194 
uly 9,1936 ...... 12-15 | 12-11 | 13-06 | 10-42 | 10-01 | 11-32] 28 
ion “Saacinond 12-27 | 12-07 | 13-35 | 10-34 | 10-09 | 11-51 | 2a 
ES te ccceieaen 12-11 | 12-01 | 12-93 | 10-22 | 9-88 | 11-44 = 
ta aaltieacoe 12-05 | 11-81 | 12-81 | 10-32 | 9-84 | 11-18 by 
STIR coo ei shang 12-67 | 11-86 | 12-86 | 10-23 | 9-76 | 11-20 as 
REIS, on icsiivanin 14:04 | 11-90 | 13-03 | 10-47 | 9-91 | 11-34 
sical tie tet isi initieenmii ee 


The quantities catalogued for the public auctions in Mincing Lane 
week comprised 47,276 packages of Indian and 26,640 packages of 
tea. Despite the increase in supplies, competition for the Indian ons 
was active and prices showed a hardening tendency. At the Ceylon 
however, the better quality teas displayed some irregularity ; but comme 
sorts were a good market. Quotations for all teas, with the exception 
Northern Indian, are now above the level of a year ago. 


VEGETABLES.—At Covent Garden tomatoes continue an active tra 
states The Fruttgrower, with prices rather easier. Plentiful supp 
cucumbers encounter a somewhat slow demanc but meaeenes a 
short supply and dearer. Cabbage, scarlet rum:.crs, marrows are also 
wers are plentiful and prices rule low. Yorkshire green ie prices 
very cheap. Onions are easier, and all root vegetables ot te ni 
Meanwhile, supplies of potatoes at London markets remain howevet 
prices in some instances are easier. At the Borough on Tuesday, Edward 
demand showed some improvement and prices were steady. 
were again quoted at 5s. to 6s. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Easier conditions a 

in vegetable oils became accentuated, partly in sympathy 

partly as a result of the improved outlook for 

official report of the area under linseed in Argentina gave 4 

than was anticipated and this together with favoura 

for late so and the fact that the old crop surplus 4 

estimated ten to depress prices. The area 

returned at 7 ,000 acres compared with 6, 

year, of which only 5,167,000 acres 

market for linseed is restricted to Raw 

and Sepscubarineeanber doveney Hull dropped to 

“ very ex 

January-April at a small discount. There has been rather 
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_ Dealings in old crop have stopped and for new f woods maple birch, should no 
cod is not $0 AEE £8 is asked without any response. Trade in refined to wow sa ceche Shuse elans man Swill be Us} articies foe 
See 8 slow and export demand below expectations. Oilcakes are trade. Plywood imports this year have been well above the 
in fair demand and prices are steady. level of a year ago, but spot stocks are not excessive. ; 


_—Imports of sawn softwoods last month were rather below RUBBER.—The market in rubber again prices being scarcely 

corresponding figure for 1935, Prices show a hardening tendency and changed on the week. The spot ath 4 ew York on Wednesday was. 
the are light. Imports from Canada have increased, though not tothe 164 cents per Ib., wemenid a 16% cents per lb. a week ago and 
ard and the rise in prices seems likely to encourage heavier entries, 16%, cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard. 
1994 leve!, urces. Continental demand remains poor, in contra- rib smoked sheet on the spot in London was 7 per Ib., as against 


* 


from other sil<"ctive conditions prevailing in this country. Hardwood 74d.on th pondin forw tions, business 
distinction O 1s0 generally firm, especially for teak, the demand for which ne been donee d. fre October. oa re t, as t 
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markets oer Tess i h y, however, is slow, but | i : ; 
! Business in mahogany, however, Is slow, but logs of good size 7§d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last 
oe ty generally find a market. Oak remains the most prominent week totalled 109,461 tons, against 111,242 tons a week earlier. A year 
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feature, and increasing supplies have come forward this year. Thedemand ago stocks amounted to 175,363 tons. a 
md iat caer 
H, 255 a 
s WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 4 | 
ise UNITED KINGDOM Game: 
=< LONDON, August 26th The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 4 i. 
change; CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— sd. sd. WOOL— a f 
llows: HE GRAIN, Erc.— English King Edward English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 13} Ci. sencuvinteinvateniien 0 ° s 1 
: : s. d. s. d, perewt. 5 0 6 0 » Lincoln washed......... 10 Dry and Drysalted Cape... af 06 | 
| No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 37 9 SPICES— Queensland, sod. CMD. «0.4 Market Hides, Manch’tr— 4 
14 Bag Gas. an. per owt . i Ib.— es ee ee ae coomneye -. 15) Best heavy ox and heifer 8 e 7 | 4 
1 9 Basley, Eng. 70 White Muntok Oo ‘i “ ’ “bred 50-56 ......... . coe ne . ; ae 
: inte, La Plata, landed Cinnamon—Ist sort, perIb. 0 8 “Merinos 70's Average coereaceoseses OO Aor Se 
re @ Ib. eeoeraiat 26 6 aes a 0 8 o ots os’ ‘eoumtanhailaoaes id INDI ia a 
18 enn S18 Alticatsessesesein 67 6 ee ae a - ee 56 60 * 
ay smal 2Burma,percwt. 8 If Jamaica, ord. to good mo 8 LEA R— a 
T— eeeeeeeeereeseeeses Sole 14 Ib.— # 4 
milk fe HAP pet, pe 8 Iba. — lyk 1% 4 a4 wee ein 12 24 AE 
chedule Tenis aie a3: 2 ty, 11/8 per owt) Welsh, best Ad’ty ... ton 19 Bark Tanned Sole _:..... 23 36 } : 
erin... ceaern Fe es eis spade Dyas oot t fe 
ie 6 ., C.i.f.U.K. a e-~ eeeereeseesessescooees . ae a 
ph NZ frosen ss. 3 ¢ 38 B. T aaded. 16 6 18 9 Shelia, bai house, at ** os ag tae = : : : 8 Hi ae 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— Java, white, c. & f. India PED nrcrcccccccecccseoeese ; . Or 9 _ aoe 
ee APOZED ..ceeeesees 48 8 4 Oct.-Dec. .....sceeeseee Nominal. IRON AND STEEL— seg Ene Calf, 26/36 ib, : ‘ : . 4 tj 
isayec fa Ph Baglish, per S ibs. 410 5 4 TE re Aust. Bends ore.scsssessoce 11 16 ee 
OTHER FOODS Steel rails, —_ rrr m4 VEGETABLE OILS— * e 1s f° 
aie . ton net : - 
s %. M Tin plates «....- 1] per box 18 Rape, ee ahaa ne Ii0/0 ¥ 13a 
pet cat 0 99 0 we MET. €s.d. s.d.  Cotton-seed, crude ......... 29/0/0 5 § 
d UK, 0101 0 TEA— Copper, ton 42/10/0 43/0/0 Coconut, crude...........0008 23/15/0 Be 4 
vements 0 Indian—per Ib.— ts (strong) ......... 70/0/0 Bs innsis «0-0 ctbssibocnaand 19/12/6 a BS 
6 tons: 0 PONRIS oescccecicterccecccce O11} 1 4} Standard  .......seeeeeee 5 38/6/3 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., x +3 
r ago, | Broken Pekoe .........0. O11p 111 Lead, Eng. pig ... per ton 18/15/0 Os Be 8/15/0 a ie 
0 96 O Pekoe.........+0 i te : a a ae eopencnvediiie too safes Oi a. aaa + 4 
he New 0 93 0 Pekoe SO.B.  creresrseves /10/ P. ug. ey i 
, Ceylon—per Ib.— nglish ingots..... 183/5/0 Caleutta—per ton ...... 4 # | 
~ o.oo BR aie 0 11f 110 Standard cash ...... 183/0/0 183/2/6 si ieaabinas wee Ee is 
im 0 Broken Pekoe .......... ° 11} : : Turpentine, per cwt......... 39 9 i M9 
delivery IF CHEESE— a Broken emanate Se if MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— ae 
dive Yertedssi "67 0 a7 6 (Duty, 916-10/6} per Ib, ee tints. +35 — aimee tS tees 
ee) ee ol Nistewereceoceeeese 0 3b O Sf Petro “Arr, vid, | Se 
ar ian cmeen 460 53 0 =, 8/3t per Ib) Oralic, 00t noni ke att — - if 
Pay Brith om s s Alcohol, Plain Ethyl Salou 12 8 f i contracts, ex instal., e 
ata rewt. 3 1 4 Alam, tamp «<i. ton 810 815 Furnace...per gall. 0 i 
by the Tinta” sone i 32 0 87 0 1 6 Ammonia, carb... ton 27 0 28 0 Diesel ...... per gall. 0 4 a 
hooout HAF Grenada ......sccccceseecune 59 0 64 0 : $ HO wnwessoosooneser a ROSIN— ; se Pog 
sits Pet Beith grown Bleaching pawder, per ton 815 9 0 sreeesrameced maces kt csclbanie H 
i 14/- cwt.) s.d. 8. d. RUBBER— s. dad. s. d a 
Tota cen 2 £ owt 42 0 ol a Borax, gran. ...... per cwt. 18 0 St: Ad cxintind inet ro 4 
oe fata Ria, med. to good $4 0 74 0 Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 Fine Hard Para per Ib. 0 10F = 
oa Indian ” » < : - 0 te net ..... 0 ‘ s at SHELLAC— Be 
a3 pay medium eocccccce 0 ~ +: i =e on. 0 0 11 0 TN Orange ws per cwt. 53 0 58 0 
12-41 English ... “eta per 120 15 6 16 0 FLAX § s. £ SB. NR VSCAES cenceccceese per 0 § 3 SHELLS— f* f s. 
12-8 Dat vosccsccceceessees 10 6 10 9 10 60 10 te of Copper,per ton 15 0 15 10 W. Aust. M.o.-P, ,, 10 10 0 Le 
90 (Batlle... bores 140 19 6 | HEMP Wee beatae (charged and'ciedited at 1/6d. each) or __Loadontown percwt. 23 0 iB 
ie tanont Malaga ... cases ove Italian P.C. ...... perton 70 0 Sages SAGhTE fo ton Cae non-return- d. 
TE gles boxes 24 0 29 0 Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “J 2” 28 15 \— Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 18 10 0 
ne ths sdaoe. (ver.) brie ais African ......cccses00 2415 2615 4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton ” 2x7... » 11890 0 : 
Ceyka ” (var.) 8 0 96 jure 1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton » 2x4... » 6400 a 
rads Only Atstralian sien 60 80 ative Ist mks....per ton COPRA— és. d. Can’dn Spruce, Dis. hea 15 0 
1 sales, c.i.f. H.A.R.B. S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 14/18/9 Pitohpine ssliktiadaal per 910 0 
oe A mt, £880 wos onsesen 70 90 Aug.-Sept. (new)... £17/3/9 DRUGS— Rio Dalls ..s.secseeeeses per etd, 33 0 8 
d ceaetmtin, bags seeosenee ose Daisee 2/: Camphor— sd 8.4, Weald Fi ecectncicecictse pa hae a. 
tion Ges peat, barrels 0 i Oct.-NOV. cssesesereseeee £17/0/0 Jepen, refined per Ib. 2 ae Honduras Mahg. logs .... ¢. ft. 0 12 0 
upg, AMEE seeenne 12 018 0 GantOmreeneepeth, 4369 HIDES wr Amer. Oak Boards........ » 9 6 
trate, Tah iliinsconannectiain 86 46 Wet salted—Australian aie "060 
isd HE ig Mae ns $6 0 84 0 Japa crn 69 7 perlb. 9 48 0 5 English Oak Planks"... | 0 6 6 
are i » percwt. 62 6 64 6 fr. Milan 7 6 11 0 West Indian ............ . O 04 oi AS a ee » 097090 
<= t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
prices. 
j, and 
~ UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) ee 
Aug. 28, July 29, Aug. 19, Aug. 26 Aug. 28, July 29, Aug. 19, . 26, 
Wheat, No. 1835" 74906 “1836” 1836 ” 1835’ "1996 1936’ 1996 
2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sages, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cen Cents Cents coe 
iets [B fttute, Chicago, per bushel ... 87} 108; «1149 111} €g., Spot, Per ID........eeseeeeeee 3:50 3-65 3-70 . 
s ad neaagarest future, Chicago Cotton, Spot, per ib. 10-95 12-80 12-13 11-88 
- . POT sresccssecscsccaseccorereee 708 94 116} 112} — smoked sheet, spot, 113 16% 16_ 16% 
ions oaneazest future, Chicago, é Petroleum, Mid-Continent crude 
nder Rye, . **OSO ee eeeeeeeeeceseseees . 253 38} 44} 4 5 33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
mE pecbushe, “ttre, Chicago, Se maaintchitene LiMer tia: PEs 8 106 
: Jast TOPO C Oe eee eeresreeseeres 41} 76} 84} 83 Copper,“ Electrolytic,” Domestic, 
: the Dearest future, Chicago, spot, per Ib. eeeeeee oe ee ai oe 8-02} 9-274 9-35 9-40 
has s rg POOP ee eeraseeseseseseseees (a) 66 83 79 Copper, Electrolytic, Export ° 9-50 9-57 9-62 
ugust . 7 cash 8 8 promp per Ib ereeerere eteeeeesonres 8 25 + t 
iMate ne »Perlb.... 6% 7 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
ssure i Lf i No, 4, cash, per Ib. 8} 94 ot 9% per Ib. SOCCER E HAE E TEE TEOESEOES 4-60 4-80 4-80 4-80 
ness. per . Nearest future, Lead, Desc ccccciaccaunseciecs. 4°35 4-60 4-60 4-60 
od at Mitteeeeiseceeeeesses 4°70 6:13 6-25 6-62 Tin, "Beraike,” spot, per ibs... 49-15 43-124 42-50 42-50 
otton (a) Nominal. 
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SHIPPING — TOURS — CRUISES 


NEW YORK 


BY THE 


LARGEST LINERS 


ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC CARRYING 


ONE CLASS ONLY 


“PENNLAND’ « *“ WESTERNLAND’ 
(each 16,500 Tons) 

direct from SOUTHAMPTON fortnightly 

SEPTEMBER 6, 20—OCTOBER 4, etc. 


EXCEPTIONALLY SPACIOUS DECKS 
LARGE & LOFTY CABINS & PUBLIC ROOMS 
RUNNING WATER (H. & C.) THROUGHOUT 


INGLUSIVE TOURS to U.S.A. and CANADA 
Write for Booklets 
RED STAR LINE 
CARLTON HOUSE 
LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


WHitehall 6051 
—or usual agents—— 










































MINING SHARES 


"TRE is no market in which the Investor and 
the Speculator must be so much on the qui vive 
as that in Mining Shares. 


Movements in the price of gold, fae reports, 
financial lications. of the 


comp » the tren 
aoscandaiicemtinelaenes ms toa ania: 


ing changes in mining share values, almost overnight. 
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MINING TAILINGS 


APPEARING ON THE MINING PAGE OF 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


oaditind ae ey 
—I This daily column 


“VIADUX”’ 


contains frequent suggestions investment, in’ 
saab. A eee peal. of ee aie 
behind current and prospective movements in the 
various sections of the Mining Market. Read 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Cntr cl  me 




































© Keep in closer touch with vital” 


@ The new and unique magazine specially ~ 


@ The world’s best CARTOONS ; Capt. G. E. T. 


Price 1/- Monthly; 14/- per annum, post free J 
WORLD REVIE! 


eS ee 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA b a 
published an interesting analysis showing th 

balanced portfolios in American stocks, @ 
program requires an investment of about £56: 
second requires £1,000 and a third 
amounts to £1,500 at recent prices. These 
should reflect continued American business 
provement and are likely to benefit substantia 
by further American inflation. ” 


ae 
You may have a copy of the foregoing carefull 
selected American Stock Groups if you return th 
advertisement and 4 for the next 4 iseuai 
of THE FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA 
You will also receive the following extra aids'§ 

your success in American investments : “The 
Attractive American Rails,’’ “ FACTS POINT 

TO A MAJOR CREDIT INFLATION,” 
American Stock Ratings and Data Book, 64 “ Steck 
Factographs,”” “Low Priced Utility Stocks” ai 
“ Intelligent Building of Investment Portf 


Post only Cheque or Postal Order for 4s. for our 
trial offer, or £2 8s. for one year, “a 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 


FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA,* « 


66 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.3 & 
England 4 
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* By subscription only 


International affairs — Read | 
““ World Review of Reviews” ... 4 


welcomed by Mr. Anthony Eden. It combines — 
the best features of Review of Reviews and World. | 
VERNON BARTLETT, for years B.B.C. expert | 
on foreign affairs, is the Editor. 

“The Nations Speak for Themselves.” Articles 
from the world Press show how others are © 
thinking. 

A personality of international note writes each’ 
month. june issue: Lord Lytton on Palestine ; 
Jacques Kayser on French politics, etc., etc. é 
















EYSTON is eee oe correseseenna | 
FINANCE ; BOOKS; T 


At Booksellers and Newsagents everywhere. 







OF REVIEWS 
sola et , 


een. $<. New mais 














